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For the New-Yorker. 
ON THE DEATH 
Of the venerable Moses Brown, at Providence, R. I. 

Sept. 1836, aged 96 years. 

How beautiful is Age, 
When tending to repose, 

Like a full ripen'd shock of corn 
It to Heaven's garner goes. 


If the frail plant we prize, 
That fades when tempests blow, 
And shrinking finds the feeblest worm 
A most insidious foe. 


Is not the stately oak, 
Arch'd o'er the crystal rill, 

Where noon-day shade the weary seek, 
A nobler object still? 


Patriarch and friend of peace ! 
We seek thy shade in vain, 
Yet clings thy memory to the lip 

Of Penury and Pain: 


Thy name is on the spot 

Where thy fresh childhood grew, 
By living intellect embalmed 

With ever-fragrant dew. 


Though from the lengthen'd path 
Thine early compeers fell, 

Till none were standing by thy side 
Of ancient days to tell, 


Yet foudness linger'd near 
With ever-watchful mind, 

And in thy bosom dwelt the germ 
Of love w all mankind: 


Yes, love was with thee still, 
Even till thy latest breath, 
Till Love Divine the victory gave 


O'er the destroyer, Death. 
Hartford, March, 1857, 


L. 1. 8. 
For the New-Yorker. 
BRIDAL OF DEATH. 
A BALLAD. 











THE 


O weer for the bridal! O weep for the hour 

When the cold hand of Death to the grave gave our flower 
In her bridal robes dress’d—at the altar she stood ; 

But her eye lost its lustre—her cheek its young blood ; 

And prone to the earth, like a lily she fell 

When its green stalk is broken—The poor Isabelle ! 

The bridemaids were pale—but the bridegroom looked stern, 
And his vengeance till death every eye could discern. 


The Bridesmaiden’s fingers & fall the fresh flowers 
They had culled for the Bride in the green forest bowers, 
And around her they knelt who so late joined the song, 
But music no more shall distil from her tongue ; 

For the cheek of the bride was now livid and wan, 
Where Love's crimson current in sweet rapture ran, 

The poison had darkened her brow’s sunny hve, 

And quenched her eye's lustre, and frozen its blue. 


IL. 
Then outspoke the haben" Oee keen trusty blade, 
Forget thy good ecabbard till lowly be laid 
The craven who dreaded to meet us in fight, 
But who wreaked his revenge on my Lily of Light. 
Like the red bolt of heaven his steps I'll pursue 
The Halls of his Fathers in ashes to strew, 
And the death-drops which sent my love's soul from its home 
Shall blacken his memory for ages to come,” 


IV. 
The priest told his beads—and his kerne held him back, 
But away they have sped on their desolate track, 
The steed and his rider, by Destiny driven— 
On their errand of vengeance, unsmiled on by Heaven. 
The vow is accomplished—the Baron's good blade 
Is at rest, for the murderer darkly is laid— 
The Bride is avenged, bnt tell me, O where 
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| tended the former manifestation of the same kind, and the 
| poet became more and more popular with all who hated 
tyranny and priestly oppression, and by whom wit, genius, 
| and a fearless assertion of principles were objects of love and 
| admiration. 

He has not written much since the Revolution of 1830; 
| indeed he observed “ that in dethroning Charles X. they had 
deprived satirical song of its best theme.” 





PIERRE JEAN DE BERANGER. 
‘THE POET OF THE PEOPLE.’ 

Tue distinguishing characteristics of Anacreon, Tyrteus and 
Horace have combined to form a BERANGER, who has exercised 
® greater domination over the hearts and minds of his country- 
men than any other poet of ancient or modern times. Our 
friend Fatconer, in forwarding us the portrait whence the | 
above has been engraved expressly for the New-Yorker, as- 
sures us from personal acquaintance of its remarkable and Vigor- 
ous fidelity. He had purposed to accompany it by a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the distinguished bard ; but it has not reached 
us, and we have had recourse to another friend—Joseru Price, 
Esq. of this city—who has favored us with the following parti- 
culars, and the two accompanying translations, which he under- 
took at our request. = 

Bexaxcer was born at Paris on the 19th of August, 1782. 
His parents were poor, and his grandfather, who brought 
him up, was a tailor. He was bound apprentice to a printer, 
in which capacity he educated himself, and at the age of 24 
his poetical attempts had obtained for him the favorable con- 
sideration of Lucien Bonaparte. 








ienable lounge. Every person who had any thing particularly 
choice and recherche, sent it to the victim of ministeiral op- 
pression; wine from Burgundy, game from the provinces, 
flowers and costly viands from the markets, were the offer- 
ings of the people to the martyr of liberty. 

When his term of imprisonment had expired, he took a 
room in the house of Manuel, the rigid and inflexible Deputy, 
but the most amiable of men. His lodging was gratuitous, 
and this was the only personal obligation he ever incurred.— 
Lafitte offered him a flattering engagement in his banking- 
house, bat the poet declined on the score of the dependence 
between the benefactor and obliged. 

In 1828, he issued another volume of songs; he was im 


| mediately cited before the tribunals, and condemned to nine 
| months’ imprisonment and a fine of 10,000 francs. 
| same compliments followed this vengeance of power as at- 


The 


He is decidedly the most popular man in France, and one 

| of the most accomplished and elegant of its scholars. Every 

one acquainted with French literature appreciates Beranger 

| as its choicest ornament ; and, as should be the case with such 

| aman, he L.ves a life of dignified retirementand luxurious ease, 
respected by every one as the true patriot, and one who never 
swerved from his principles or deserted his friends. 


THE GRAVE OF MANUEL. 


[The name of Manuel will find an echo in every French bosom 
| while bouor, valor, and patriotism remainto France. He was one of 
| the boldest and most ardent asserters of liberty under the Bourboa 
Restoration, and promulgated those doctrines which were afterwards 
consecrated by the-Revolution of 1830. There was a romantic ten- 
derness of disposition and exquisite sensibility in this man's charac- 
ter which has endeared his memory to his countrymen, and the 
translator has seen Frenchmen and Freachwomen more moved than 
is their wont, upon subjects, not immedistely affecting themselves, 
when alluding to his political career, and his premature decease, ere 
| the triumph of his priaciples bad been consummated. 
| Manuel was the most intimate friend of Beranger, and the only in- 








He obtained a clerkship in the office of the University of 


he published the first edition of his Songs in November, 1815. | 
They immediately gained possession of the public ear, and 
the popularity of fhe author has since increased with every | 
song he has written. 

Beranger was not made to court the smiles of power, or to 
offer poetical incense on the shrine of greatness; the misfor- 
fortunes of his country inspired him with indignant feelings | 
against the Bourbons to whom he imputed them; and his 
Frenchman's pride made his heart and lyre throb in unison 
when he thought of Napoleon. 
cutting sarcasms against the returned emigrants, snd the 
bigoted zeal of the restored family ; and these political songs 
pierced the deeper as they were contained in a framewoer of 
the most exquisite fancy, the most poignant wit, and swectcst 
melody. 
and the offers of publishers, and published a second collec- 
tion, which, for the causes above alluded to, occasioned him 
the loss of his place in the University. The profits of the 
edition, however, realized him the sum of 45,000 franes. 

The Government prosecuted him for several of the songs 
contained in this volume; and the jury found him guilty of 
outraging public morality and religion. 
3 months’ imprisonment, and a fine of 500 francs. 
attempt of the Government to disgrace him only redounded 


Day after day he sent forth 





Shall the Bridegroom repose from his weight of despair ! 
Paris, Oct. 18, 1886, Fa.consa. 


in arts, arms and literature made a point of visiting him in 
his room at the prison of St..Pelagie, which became a fash- 


Paris, worth about 1800 francs a year; while thus employed ] 


In 1821, he yielded to the instances of his friends, | 


He was sentenced to 
But this | 


to his honor and their mortification, as every person illustrious || 
'| I kneel on the bed of the good and the brave— 


| dividual from whom the poet ever condescended to receive a pecu- 
niary favor. In his youth, he fought under Napoleon in the Italian 
| campaign which opened with the battle of Montenotte, and was ter- 
| miaated by the treaty of Campo Formio. At Arcole he displayed the 
| most hereic gallantry. After the retura of the Bourbons, Manuel 


|| was elected a Deputy, and became an uncompromising opponent of 
|| all the measures of the restored dynasty tending to infringe the 


i 


| 


Charter. He was expelled from the Chamber of Deputies on account 
of a speech which contained an allusion very nearly resembling the 
famous apostrophe of Patrick Henry. 

In the following version of Beranger’s beautiful monody on his 
death, the translator has aimed at combining fidelity of sentiment 
| with the metrical order of the original, which is a splendid mouu- 

ment to patriotic worth, sad a glowing testimonial of the generous 
| and grateful emotions of the poet of love and liberty.) 








I. 
ALL is finished! and gone iz the crowd that wept o'er him, 
On his coffin a nation has sighed its farewell ; 
And the love of those friends who must ever deplore him, 
In their bosoms alone, and in God's sight will dwell ; 
The earth they throw on him his fate seems te mourn ; 
But Frenchmen, alas! won't remember him long! 
| ‘To show to your sons where his ashes were borne, 
! Give freely to me, a poor vot'ry of Song. 
It. 
I beg—but to honor the spot where reposes 
The ashes of one in your cause ever true ; 
"T is a friend who his genuine worth now discloses— 
His arm, head, and heart's every pulse were for you ! 
| “Tis a tribute we owe him to cover his grave 
With a grateful memorial your love to prolong; 


Give freely to me, a poor vot'ry of Song. 
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11. 

And well from my heart does he merit this care ; 

Twelve years now ave past since we first saw each other, 
When our country was darkened with clouds of despair, 

In that drear time of ruin I met my heart's brother. 
He, vet'ran of Arcole, would smile at my strains, [wrong; 

While my lute’s swelling tones mourned the laurel’s sad 
Let your gifts raise a tomb to protect his remains, 

In pity to me, a poor vot'ry of Song. 


IV. 

By the sting of Ambition his life was not curs'd, 

In his fields, as he mused on a glorious death, 
He listened for France her base fetters to burst, 

While her sons should all rouse them at Liberty’s breath. 
On Death's sternest aspect I'd look undismayed, 

By his courage buoyed up, by his arm borne along— 
While I beg for his grave a few cypresses’ shade, 

Give freely to me, a poor vet’ry of Song. 


v. 

The voice of the patriot ever was raised 

*Gainst the powers that aloof from the people would stand; 
It was not like the lightning that fruitlessly blazed, 

"T was the sword that is brandished in Virtue’s right hand. 
From the Senate they drove him ; a nation sustained 

Its patriot ; his praise was the theme of the throng! 
They hate him—ob ! let not his grave be profaned ; 

ee nee 


Deut mee team, 

While serene by himself all Power's influence he braves, 
And, like a good ship, high and dry on the shore, 

He waited secure the return of the waves. 
In his solitude cheered by my joy-giving strains, 

Death seized him, and France must lament for him long ; 
Of four years of neglect to efface the sad stains, 

Give freely to me, a poor vot’ry of Song. 


vil. 

Oh! yes—let a tomb all our sorrows record ; 

Lend aid, ye for whom I my lyre oft have woke, 

Singing union and peace ‘neath the uplifted eword, 

And freedom and hope ‘neath a tyrannous yoke ; 
Pay me now for the glory I've wreathed round your name, 
Of my MasvuzL’s renown the pure fame to prolong ; 
The meanest of alms I'll accept without shame— 
Give freely to me, a poor vot’ry of Sing. 

[The following Poem was very beautifully translated for us by our 
friend at Paris, and laid aside for this occasion ; but it has unaccount- 
ably been abstracted from the recess where we placed it. The fol- 
lowing version was executed at short notice as a substitute by Mr. 
Price, and entitles him to our warmest acknowledgements. We have 
thought proper to give at once a specimen of the graver and gayer 
songs of the Poet of France.) 

MY COAT. 
FO0s TES SuREN 7 sEneneEe. 


STILL to my back, old trusty coat, be true! 
Dear to my heart, for both are growing old ; 
Ten years have flown since, fresh in cut and hue, 
I brushed thee first, and still the brush I hold. 
What though thy threadbare texture suffers wrong 
From the rude insults of rude time and weather, 
Behave like me, and calmly jog along— 
Mine ancient friend, still let us stick together. 


I. 

And busy Memory brings again the time 

When in thy glossy brightness first I wore thee ; 
It was my birth-day morn—in joyous rhyme 

My merry comrades chaunted forth thy glory. 
Their hearts are still as warm, their hands as true, 

Though thou art rusty now and out of feather, 
As on that festal morn when thou wert new— 

Mine ancient friend, oh! let us stick toget_zr. 


IL 

I smile whene’er thy petched-up skirt I view, 

A sweet remembrance my soul it brings. 
Romping with Lise, I sipped her lips of dew, 

And feigned w fly; she fondly to thee clings, 
And thou art torn—but Lise with ready wit 

The rent repairs, while I, like lamb to tether, 
Two days beside the ingenious seamstress sit— 

Mime ancient friend, for that we'll stick together. 


IV. 
Thou never smelt of costly musk or amber 
Which fops exhale while, peacock-like, they strat ; 
Ne’er wert thou seen in a lord's anti-chamber ; 
For courtier’s jests thou hast not been a butt. 
While France for ribbons fought, a tyrant’s dole— 
A modest flowér, the pride of summer weather, 








Blormed at thy supeotanding bulntn bile 
Mine ancient friend, so let us stick together. 


v. 

Still let us Life’s weak vanities disdain, 

Those gaudy days which both of us enjoyed ; 
Days wheee fair sunshine clouded was by rain, 

Whose rapt’rous zest by Sorrow was alloyed. 
Soon will the time arrive when we must part, 

When I must fling thee from me in this nether 
Existence—fellow-travellers let us start ; 

Mune ancieu friend, till then we'll stick together. 


—_—_—_—_— 
For the New-Yorker. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KISSING. 

THERE are some sensations permitted to human nature— 
debased and fallen as it unquestionably is from its once high 
and palmy estate—so exquisitely delightful that we are con-_ 
tent to admire rather than reason, and in enjoyment forget | 
our proneness to philosophize and investigate. When the | 
first rose of summer puts forth its sweet buds and richer blos- | 
soms, and we inhale with transport its pure fragrance, we arc 
not apt to suspend our enjoyment for the purpose of making | 
speculations on the nature of smell, the wonderful structure | 
of the olfactory organ and nerves, or the astonishing number | 
of the particles ofS Makin te thous off evbiy cxcted | 
to fill so large @ space with sensible perfume; these things 
are not remembered in the sensation of delight we experience 
at the moment. When, too, we are placed in a position 
where the first view of a beautiful landscape is spread out 
before us—when hill and dale, wood and water, hoary rock 
and fertile plain, unite to enchant the eye, we do not stop to 
investigate the laws of perspective, to philosophize on the ra- 
diation of light, or determine whether its particles are com- 


perpese of | thelr formation, lig, an would ask, were they 
endowed with the marvellous, but so far as the human body 
is concerned, limited power of erection? In other words, the 
lips are so exquisitely sensible that when under the influence 
of a powerful excitir g cause, the arterial blood rushes into 
them with accelerated force, the heart beats wildly and rapid- 
ly, tears force themselves unbidden to the eye, the lips be- 
come fuller and richer in color, while, like the rose-leaf of 
Spring, the dew of love is upon them ; they become more pro- 
minent as they approach in the act of kissing, nutil the elec- 
tro-magnetic influence thus accumulated is dispersed by actual 
contact, in a moment of nearly delirious ecstasy and universal 
orgasm in the whole system. So far as kissing is concerned, 
Lam a devout believer in magnetism. as it accounts most sat- 
|| isfactorily for the attractive force exerted ; and if any of my 
reader, who are under twenty, doubt the physiological facts 
here stated, the easiest and certainly the most delightful mode 
|| of dissipating all doubts on the matter would be to submit the 
question to the test of actual experiment ; and if the verdict 
is not in favor of my exposition, like honest Dogberry, I will 
consent to be written A.S.S. for the remainder of my life. 

T like Shelley's notion of a kiss very well. He secms to 
have had a poetical and, for a poet, a very correct understand- 
ing of the matter. Whatever his sins on the subject of theo- 
logy may have been, he was at least orthodox in his philoso 
phy oflove. Hear him: 


“ The fountains mingle with the river— 
The river with ocean ; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever, 
With a sweet commotion: 
Nothing on the earth is single— 
All things, by a law divine, 
In ove another's being mingle— 
Why not I with thine? 








posed of luminous matter or the mere vibration of an ethereal 
fluid; it is enough that we are pleased, and we inquire no | 
farther. When we meet with a lovely woman, and view the | 
assemblage of charms, the combination of fascinations she | 
presents, that person must be either more or less than hu- | 
man who could coldly commence investigating the frill of ber | 
frock or the make of her shoes, calculate her height, specu- | 


we do no such thing—we revel in the sunlight of beauty and | 


his creatures, and forget there are any such every-day, hum- 
drum things on earth as reason, philosophy and utility. So | 


“See, the mountains kiss high heaven, 

And the waves c' one another ; 

No leaf or flower would be forgiven, 
If it disdained to kiss its brother; 

Aad the sunbeams greet the earth, 
And the moonbeams kirs the rea ; 

But what are all these kissings worth, 
If thou hiss not me?” 


The history cf kissing, and its various uses and regulations, 


bite on tee enyhetny' ths outta Jepedivdlte anbtenke | would form a curious chapter in the aunols of our rece. So 


fur as appears from any well authenticated records, the pre 


| . : . 
i} tor of the twelve tribes, ! 
Lovell o Mea Gall Sie the chest pectin glorious of I genitor twelve tribes, the father of the beautiful but un- 


fortunate Dinah, was also the author of the art of kissing; 
and the favorite Rachel has the immortal honor of standing 
recorded as the first woman that recelved this tender saluta- 





it is with a kiss—than which there is nothing in nature more | 
enchanting, more engrossing—pity it is we are compelled to | 
add, more evanescent. A kiss combines all that is exquisite | 
in touch, delicious in fragrance, and beatific in vision—all 
that is delightful, compressed, condensed and enjoyed, as it | 
were, inasingle moment of time. For the instant we know || 
not whether we belong to earth—we have an indistinct con- | 
ception of the reality of a third heaven—crowns and sceptres 1 
are childish playthings we cannot stop or stoop to gain. Who | 
then, when under the pressure of such circumstances, as Ro- | 
bert Owen would say, is able to investigate coolly or philoso- 
phize accurately? No one, surely, who lives in that great | 
Babel the world, and who is daily liable to be overtaken by 
such overwhelming temptation; no one who has not been | 
placed by fortune or destiny beyond the hopes, the fears, or 
the wishes a kiss can create—who, while he enjoys life, is as 
if he enjoyed it not, and is forgetful of the Past and careless 
of the Future, so far as it is depending on such a momentary 
introduction to the Mahometan paradise. Such a one the 
writer in part deems himsclf. He is now one 


*To whom this world is but an odious grammar, 
In which the verb ‘to love’ has been left out.’ 


There are many individuals who term themselves Christians 
—why I know not, unless they claim the title because living 
in a Christian country—who seem to considcr man as neither 
more or less than a digestive tube, the superior orifice of 
which it is the duty of the lips to close, and, in conjunction 
with the tongue, secure for the more complete mastication of 
the jaws whatever substances are permitted to pass their por- 
tals. I subscribe to no such barbarous, demi-brute creed.— 
The lips were evidently intended for far nobler purposes than 
merely assisting in the demolition of broiled bacon and mash- 
ed potatoes, or, if you please, turtle-soup and pickled oysters ; 
and no one who pays the least attention to their structure can 
for a moment doubt that the grand, the primary object for 





|} tion. There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that since 
|| kissing is both instinctive and riiess, it was practised by Ad- 
am and Eve in the Miltonian bowers of Paradise, and that 
|| the omissivn to sanction it by a command, or to record the 
fact of its observance, arose from the assurance that there 

was no danger of the practice being forgotten aud lost, and 
| the knowledge that mankind would be os anxious to perpetu- 
| ate the institution as they would be to obey the first command 
which the Creator deigned to bestow on the newly organized 
tenants of Eden. 

Every person who is in the least versed in history knows 
| that kissing is made subservient to a great variety of pur- 
|| poses, and has been subjected to formidable restrictions. It 
enters largely into various ceremonies both civil and religious ; 
it is used as a proof of affection, of love, of passion—as a sym- 
bol of adoration and reverence—and many times since the 
days of Judas has been associated with treachery and re- 
venge. From the earliest ages, kissing the hand of monarchs 
and distinguishe| men has been practiced; the Popes of 
Rome improved upon this, ond fearing lest theit hands should 
be polluted by plebeian lips, confine | public kissing to their 
toes or their slippers. That kissing was employed in adora- 
tion is evident from Job xxxi. 26, 27: “If I beheld the sun 
when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness, and my 
heart hath been eccretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand.” Indeed, the word adoratio literally means to 
iouch or kiss with the mouth. In the early ages of the world, 
it formed a prominent trait in the observances of idolatry, and 
is still such among the semi-civilized nations of the East.— 
Among the first Christian churches, as we learn from the cpis- 
tles of Paul and Peter, the ‘holy kiss’ was constituted the 
symbol of love, concord, and unity. In the Prussian domin- 
ions, at Berlin, a sect recently revived and introduced the 
apostolic practice of kissing at their love-feasts; but, shame 
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ousy charged the leaders with the crime of “ kissing with an 
appetite,” and the government was obliged to interfere and 
suppress the practice. 

In the United States, men rarely kiss each othe: ; but in 
Europe, particularly in France, nothing is more common than 
to see mustachioed and bewhiskered officers, or fat, oily 
priests—men who do not look as if they were fanatics them- 
selves, or likely to cause fanaticism in others—at mecting, 
kiss hoth sides of the face in the most loving manner possi- 
ble. To a stranger, such a scene at the first oppears disgust- 
ing and ridiculous in the extreme; and to those who have 
been accustomed to associate with kissing, ideas only of the 
fair and beautiful, it seems little short of the vilest profana- 
tion; but in this case as in many others, habit soon renders 
us acquiescent and indifferent. In England, the daughters of 
the nobility, on their first presentation at court, or at what is 
technically called their ‘ bringing out,’ are saluted by the King 
with a kiss on the cheek, or, if he is in the humor, with one 
on each; and in this ceremony George IV. ‘ the first gentle- 
man in Europe,’ took so much pleasure, and considered him- 
self such an adept, that it was nearly the only part of his royal 
duties in which he took the least interest, or which he did 
not perform with indifference or by proxy. 

Kissing, in civilized countries, is considered a fit subject of 
legislation, and is subjected to the regulations of law. Hence 
in Germany, if a man kisses a woman without her consent 
first had and obtained, he renders himself liable wo a prosecu- 
tion at law—though, te the honor of the fair Germans, it 
must be added, the law is in this respect allowed to remain 
a dead letter. In this land of liberty, kissing must be done 
according to law, or not at all. I have known a man mulcted 
in a heavy fine and imprisonment, for poaching on those pre- 
serve pleasure-grounds of a lady, her lips, without permis- 
sion; but such instances are very rare, as instinct will be too 
powerful for forms, and kissing breaches of the peacc are usu- 
ally suffered by all parties to pass in default, except cases of 
violent and audacious public smackation. 

Formerly priests were permitted, and indeed considered it 
their right, if not a part of their perquisite, to kiss the bride 
immediately after the marriage ceremony was performed.— 
This was done away by a strapping fellow ‘down East,’ who 
demurred at the practice and determined to stand on his re- 
served rights. He caused it to be gently insinuated to the 
priest, that as the kissing formed no part of the ceremony, he 
should not permit it to take place. The marriage proceeded ; 
but the Domine either forgot, or, unable to resist temptation, 
neglected the prohibition, and by a blow from Jonathan's fist 
unexpectedly found himself measuring his length on the floor. 
Jonathan defended himeclf on the ground that as the mar- 
riage ceremony was complete, his wife was his property, the 
priest @ trespasser, and he acting in self-defence ; and the 
argument was ficemed valid, to the utter discomfiture of that 
part of the clergyman’s compensation in future. 

Notwithstanding the apparently simple nature of a kiss, 
such are the complex nature of the ingredients that enter into 
one where it is enjoyed in perfection, that there are whole 
classes of men among us who, from the very circumstances of 
the case, must be unuble to appreciate so exquisite a thing as 
a kiss. The man whose mind is wholly occupied with the 
single idea of what he shall eat and what he shall drink, be 
he day laborer or fashionable gourmand, is of this class.— 
Where sense alone predominates, and men go to a kiss with 
the same feelings that prevail when they approach potluck 
and potatoes, or canvass-back and venison, it is plain they 
cannot understand its value.—The thorough-going businese 
man—the worshipper of Benton's ‘ yellow boys,’ whose aspi- 
rations by day and whose visions by night are of nimble shil- 
lings, speculation in the stocks, cent per cent operations on 
"Change—must change his habit of thought and feeling, or 
Woman's glowing kiss can never be properly estimated by 
him.—The cui bono man is the representative of another ut- 
torly disqualified class. He who is such a downright utilita- 
rian as to stop short when about to press the rich lip of beau- 
ty, and inquire what such a privilege is worth, is unworthy 
the glorious gift. Such should know there is no such thing 
asa reasonable kiss, and that ratiocination and kissing are 
not twin sisters. 

There is another pretty extensive class among us known by 





| dering on ecstasy—and who feel that to trifle with words or| 
| promises when lip presses lip, and heart throbs wildly against | 





LITERATURE. 


be—men so engrossed in the admiration of their own sweet 
selves as to have none to expend on others—things that might 
perhaps kiss in earnest, could they approach thir own fig- 
ures in the glass, but who for the young and the lovely can 
afford a salute only of the most frigid and nonchalant kind. 
These butterflies go flitting from flower to flower, stopping at 
none, and wondering that the rich petals of all do not sponta- 
neously unfold at their fancied irresistible approach. Poor 
fools! they little dream that lovely Woman requires a heart 
ere she can bestow her full fragrance or reveal her countless 
riches. Is it a wonder, then, that such bipeds wander from 
Dan to Beersheba, and return with the cry that all is barren? 
There is another claes of men as far removed from the fore- 
going as the zenith is from the nadir—individuals gifted by 
nature with deep feelings, and endowed with a passionate ad- 
miration of beauty wherever found, and loveliness wherever 
observed. Place them where and in what business you please, 
they instinctively select in all around them the beautiful and 
the good for the imagination to rest upon, or create it wher: 
it does not already exist. They sce in nature that which is 
invisible to other eyes, and give to meadow and woodland, 
mountain, river, or cloud, the tinge which Fancy directs, and 
that is the beau ideal of all loveliness. Woman, lovely Wo- | 
man, they worship as the ‘ bright particular star’ that gilds 
human existence ; they feel in her presence as in that of a di- 
vinity, and approach her with sensations in which adoration 
and love are strangely mingled. Such individuals live and 
move in an atmosphere of poetry, though during their whole 
lives they have never been guilty of the fully of cutting a bale 
of wire into knitting-pins of equal o: unequal length, which 
the kind partiality of friends may have dignified by the name 
of verse. Theirs is the poetry of Nature—not unwritten, but 
written on the heart by the same finger that traced its starry 
lines on the glittering pavements of heaven. These are the 
men who find rapture in a kiss—who never press the rich 
rose-leaf lip of beauty without a sensation of enjoyment bor- 








heart, would be vile sacrilege or baser profanation. 
One word as to the manner of kissing. All our fair friends 
we are confident will agree with us when we assert that the | 
kiss which is really enjoyed—the one where on the lip heart 
meets heart—the one which may properly be termed psyco- 
logical—is never a noisy one. What would be thought of a 
connoisseur in wines who, omidst the perfume of a glass of 
delicious Tokay or Lachrymi Christi, should sit making up| 
faces, or smacking his lips like a succession of pistol-shot re- | 
ports? Would he not be instantly put down as a vile pretend- | 
er and impostor? So he who profanes Woman's lip with a 
smack, and dignifies it with the name of a kiss, commits an | 
offence which should forthwith banish him from every thing | 
that has any just claim to good society. | 
Kisses exercise an important influence in the life of all ;' 
and on them, loth as men may be to own it, not unfrequently 
its destiny, its accumulated weal or woe depends. I knew a| 
young man, noble, generous, kind-hearted, calculated to win | 
and preserve friends, but who had been so persecuted by for-| 
tune that he was almost ready to think existence a curse, and | 
say, Fate do thy worst—1 dare thee to the conflict. He was | 
one evening sitting in his room, sad, gloomy and dispirited, 
for that day had witnessed the prostration of his last hope ; 
and like the gambler who stakes all on a single cast of the 
dice and loses, so he felt that for him there was no chance to | 
retrieve his fortune—no reversal of his persecuting destiny. —_ 
In the family where my friend resided there was a gir!, wild | 
and playful, yet modest and retiring, formed in Nature's rich- 
est mould, and endowed with all those clustering virtues and 





head—his eyes met hers, and a tear was trembling on their 
siken lashes—such a tear of pity as angels may shed over the 
wreck of human hopes and happiness. Before he had time 
to speak, she had dropped on her knees by his side—her 
white arms were thrown arvund his neck—a kiss of affection, 
such as a loved sister might give, was pressed on his lips, 
and a voice like the music of Paradise whispered in his ear, 
“‘ Edwin, never despair while health, love and heaven re- 
main.” He would have clasped the lovely girl to his heart, 
but she had instantly released herself, and blushing rosy red 
at her own temerity, glided from the apartment. “That 
kiss,” said Moreton to me, many years afterwards, when he 
was rich, respected and happy, “ that kiss saved me. Wrap- 
ped in my gloomy imaginings, forsaken as I fancied by the 
world, stripped by a perverse fortune of my last dollar, and 
poverty staring me in the face, I had become reckless and 
desperate, hating the Past and Present and careless of the 
Future, and already balancing in my mind whether such an 
existence as mine was a blessing or a curse; that beautiful 
girl whispered thcse sweet words of hope in my ear, and bade 
me live. I sprung to my fect,—and while tears, tears of 
pleasure, wet my cheek, I exclaimed aloud, ‘ Earth! I recall 
my malediction—World! I cannot curse thee while thou art 
the abode of such angelic natures as Lucy Leslie !’ A. 





LINES, 
Prompted by the following passages froma letter of my mother. 


— Our premises never appeared more enchanti ‘ 
sent time; but an indelible hade of melanchol ~ $+%4 y-F 4 
without our dwelli 


brood —s all that Spe coatsion, Within 
every thing is snug @ easant; but one casts i 
s = ee over all a chil 


cold as the grave to whic 

Tue sunny smile of Summer sleeps 
In glory on the meadow’s side, 

And, nodding ‘midst its grassy deeps, 
Peers out the floweret’s tinted pride. 

The lawn disports its brightest green, 
In beauty as the morning new,— 

Home of my Father! ne'er, I ween, 
Was other home a home like you. 


The grove upon the upland’s brow, 

Its welcome murmurs to the breeze, 
As, recking every leafy bough, 

It sweeps among the whispering trees. 
Beyond, upon the pasture’s breast, 

Where walnuts yield their shady boon, 
The herd reclines in grateful shade, 

And ruminates at stilly noon. 


There stand the fields in waving corn, 

There blush the orchards that perfume 
The dewy steps of early morn ; 

Where songsters wake amid the bloom. 
From out his dbine-clambered home 

The blue-bird pours his matin song, 
And hails at eve the sweets that come 

Borne on the Zephyr's sigh along. 
Amid the honeysuckle peers 

The home of childhood sweetly furth, 
Unchanged in loveliness with years 

Like the green mountains on the north. 
The arbor with its rosied bounds, 

And paling white, is beauteous still ; 
And still with lulling murmur sounds 

The bonny brook beneath the hill. 


Yet there is une who dwelleth there, 
Whose eye beholds this charming scene, 
And revels not, though all so fair 
Its garb of glory and of green— 
Whose heart might bask itself in bliss, 
Without the shadow of regret ; 








affections that render Woman's sympathies so rich and her 
love to invaluable. Lucy Leslie had watched him that day | 
with a woman’s eye—and what eye is so quick to detect un- | 
happiness or read its secret causes as hers? My friend ad-| 
mired her, and could have loved her, but her heart had been 
given to another; and Moreton’s mind was too well regula- 
ted to indulge a hope or wish where he knew if success was | 
his it must render another person, and that one his friend, | 
miserable. In passing through the room, she saw him lean- | 
ing on the table, his features betraying the bitter conflict go- | 
ing on within, end with one of her sweetest tones laid her 








the names of exquisite, dandy, fop or fool, as the case may 





And muse on beauty such as this 
With rapture—could it but forget. 


But ah! a shade that heart hath crossed, 
And joy is not its sunshine now ; 
For one it deeply loved is lost— 
The burial dust is on his brow! 
He lived—a mother’s soul was bright; 
He died—the world to her grew dim ; 
We have a morn for sorrow’s night— 
A mother's heart was gune with him! 


Wheeling, Va. July, 1836. KE. W. B.C. 





Porticat.—lIn the old Biscayan language, (termed the 











hand on his arm ayd pronounced his name. He lifted his 


Basque,) the moon is called ‘the Light of the Dead.’ 
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THE TRANSPLANTED FLOWER. 
BY MRS. ABBY. 
OH! lone and languid flower, thou art taken from the glen, 
In a gay parterre thou bloomest, thou art watched by careful men, 
Bright sunbeams shine above thee, fair roses smile around, 
Yet thou droopest in the garden—it is not thy native ground. 


Thus of are human flowers by officious hands removed, 

From shades of calm seclusion, from scenes and friends beloved, 
In gilded halls, and proud saloons, amid the great they roam, 
Yet they languish in their triumph for their dear and carly home. 


From this sad and simple story a moral we may trace, 

God gives to man and floweret a safe appointed place, 

And the blossoms of the vale, and the lowly ones of earth, 

Ever flourished best and fairest in the sphere that gave them birth. 


From the London Metropolitan for Feb. | 
} 
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For the New-Yorker. 
GLEANINGS OF TRAVEL —No. VIII. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

My Dear F.—You are conscious of the full force of the asso- | 
ciations that gather around the student of classical literature, | 
and how completely the memorials of distant intellectual ages | 
are consecrated by the ardent admiration ef young imagina-| 
tions. The spirit of poetry, embodied in Homer, fires the | 
youthful scholar with the impassioned inspiration of the Gre-| 

cian master spirit, and its influence hallows the land of the 
bard as one of the eagerly-coveted idols of his prospective 








superstitions of Rome, and moulding the features of intellectu- 
ality into a sympathetic reverence of the infallibility of the 
Pope. But the sensual passions of the debased Henry the 
Eighth obtained their gratification upon the ruins of the 
Romish dominion in England; and the defender of the faith, 
in prostrating all the monastic institutions of his realm, spared 
not this reverend University, rearing upon its dissolved founda- | 









achieved such an honorable place, despite the inroads of 9 
protracted complaint, and who had so nobly answered the 
earnest hopes of my valued friends, for whom you have so 
frequently expressed your affection. My heart was rife with 
pleasure to find a friend the second among five hundred com- 
petitors. But as I left the excited Senate House, I beheld a 
youth with a pallid face and dazzling eye, who was leaning 





tion the present fabric of its corporation, which exists by its || upon a chair, his brow clouded, and his features expressive 
charter only so long as its government is controlled by the | of melancholy. He, too, had been ambitious—had toiled by 
Hely Episcopal Church. The astute Elizabeth sustained her | his midnight lamp, and had aspired to win the prize of dis- 
father’s views, and augmented the utility and resources of her | tinction. But a disappointed look, which I cannot efface 
favorite University, the benefits of which are still experienced, i from memory, proclaimed the unsparing foe of man to have 
having essentially contributed to the creation of the Augustan triumphed over human exertions, and to have marked the 
age in England, to which Talleyrand may have alluded when || student for an carly victim. This stranger tempered my 
he said, “ Que U’education de I’ Angleterre etait la meillure | gladness, for I knew not whether a mother’s affection might 
de U Europe.” The Commonwealth is the next interesting | not be blighted over the tomb of an only son, or the agonizing 
epoch of its history, which appears interrupting the success- | tears of a sister's love be shed over the urn of her brother's 


ful progress derived from the Elizabethan era. The Uni- | 


: : ahD se | 
versity had avowed its predilection for the unfortunate | 


Charles, during his controversy with the Parliament, and | 
suffered for its loyalty upon the elevation of the Protector. 
The merciless, barbarous fanatics—the instruments of his 
power—converted a scat of learning into a garrison town, 
and were taught the principles of warfare in collegiate | 


ashes. I recurred to one of the boasts of Cambridge—the 
self-immolated White. Perhaps the noble poet's tribute may 
be applicable, during a short course of fleeting time, to another 
martyred scholar: 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 

The spoiler came; and all thy promise fair 


| Has sought the — to sleep for ever there.” 
Cambridge, Jan. 20, 1837. 


“ While life was in its spring, 





Garman. 
—— 


worship. More matured and tempered judgement bears him || churches. The professors, who had been devoting theirlives || Zoonrocicat ARRIVAL FROM Arnica.—The ship Tigris 


before the shrine of the exalted philosophy of the stern Plato— | 
of the divine morality of the self-denying Socrates—and of | 


the abused principles of the virtuous Epicurus; while the | or to bid farewell to their favorite halls. The wealth of the | 


shady groves—breathing statues—and chrystal fountains of | 
the philosophers’ gardens appear before him, robed in ancient i 
beauty, to tempt him to traverse the deep blue waters, and | 
to yearn for the pilgrim sandal, that he may wander in grate- | 
ful yet melancholy remembrance among the decaying monv- | 
ments of wondrous days and immortal men. 

If these great spirits of aged times have passed away to 
their celestial dwelling-place, and have thus imparted an un-| 
fading charm to the inanimate and slowly perishing witnesses 
of the achievements of mind, it is not surprising that the | 
venerable halls of learning that have honored England, and 
whose superb Gothic architecture attests to the magnitude of 
8n intermediate era between the past and the present, should | 
enthral the American in the comparative fascinations of the 
web of antiquity. As the rays of morning light illumined my | 
chamber, and allowed me to gaze upon a religious edifice 
opposite to my window, and whose time-worn and moss-cov- 
ered walls were expressive of other days, my feelings aban- 
doned the immediate scenes of active life, and recurred to the 
impressions of my collegiate career, and it seemed indeed a 
verity that my earlier aspirations were unaccountably realized. 
Strange as it was, I felt like a companion of the history and 
the legends of the University, and its realities were arrayed 
in my memory as incidents that I had participated in, or that 
had become intimately connected with my present temporary 
residence within the purlieu of their existence. At one mo- 
ment I referred to the land of the Inquisition, before humanity || 
had become perverted, and when the gems of literature were | 
beginning to exhibit that brilliancy which for a long season | 
dazzled the world. It was at a period when doubtful docu- 
ments would confer the foundation of Cambridge University | 
upon Cantaber, a Spaniard, of whom, however, or of his in-| 
stitution, a single veritable vestige does not remain. Then| 
came a Saxon monarch, Sigebert, six centuries after the birth | 
of Christ, who blended the impulses of chivalry with a love | 
of the arts, and who desired to clevate the character of his) 
subjects above the reputation arising from mere feats of phy-| 
sical valor. If he was not the founder, he was unquestionably 
the first historical instrument that set in motion the intel-| 
lectual agencies that ultimately triumphed amid the fierce | 
interruptions of the times, which successively annulled and 
re-established it twice or thrice, until confirmed by the dy-| 
nasty of another race. The Norman Conquest followed, and 
with it the general advancement of letters, that extended a| 
special eclat to Cambridge. It was then that its renown 
acquired a remarkable appanage in the extraordinary dis-| 
tinction of having formed the education of a royal scholar— 
Henry the First, whose extreme erudition rendered him nota- 
‘ble as Beauclerc, and a proud ornament of his Alma Mater. 

Papal supremacy had its reign, and cowled teachers bowed 
$01 centurles before the mitre and the crosier, inculeating tho | 





to the acquisition of science and literature, were compelled to | 
give in their adhesion to the Solemn League and Covenant, 


University was confiscated to glut their avarice, and costly | 
sculpture and magnificent painting were deemed idolatrous, 


and were destroyed amid the general devastation. The | 


fatal phantom of ambition, the fallacy of which he found in 


the bitterness of death, when the stern conviction came that | 
|) ing the hardships and privations they encocntered. 


“ Man is most great while struggling to be good.” 
The Restoration dates the regeneration of the University, 
and the recovery of its previous celebrity. Subsequently its 


progression has been triumphant. A mighty antiquity—the 


garniture of momentous incidents—rich and inexhaustible en- 


dowments—all the known facilities of educaticn—and over- 
flowing Colleges, blend their respective influence to establish 
the present brilliant reputation of this famed University. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Cambridge University, 
is its relative indulgence in the acquisition of mathematical 
sciences, in contradistinction to the higher proficiency in 
classical literature, which obtains a pre-eminence at Oxford. 
Cambridge has the precedence of the two rival institutions 
in popular estimation, in reference to general acquirements. 
Indeed, however conspicuous in the philosophy of mathe- 
matics, the possession of a Porson among her professors indi- 
cates no trifling attention to the classic beautics of other ages. 

I was invited with your brothers to witness the announce- 
ment of the distinctions to be conferred upon the graduating 
class of the University, which had been appointed for this 
We hastened to the Senate House, to group with 


morning. 
the restless multitude of five hundred students who were | 
anxiously awaiting the award of their board of examination. 

Our perturbation was not slight, and we entered into the uni-| 
versal excitement, as our mutual friend S—— was among the | 
claimants for honors, and as marked exhibitions of capacity | 
had elicited very respectable opinion from his fellow colle- 
giates, that assured us that he would stand above mediocrity. 
The arrival of the important document terminated the painful 
suspense, and the successive nomination of the candidates, 
according to their acquired station, created new and varied | 
sensations among the motley company of ‘ caps and gowns.’ 
“eg ia first wrangler,” (the highest appointment of the 
Commencement,) ran through the throng, amid the buzz and 
hum of hundreds of voices, illumining the countenances of his 
partisan friends, and elongating the faces of many of his un- 
successful opponents. ‘‘S—— is second wrangler,” (the 
next dignity of graduation,) swept along these human waves, 
and the ripples of human emotions were again allowed to sub- 
side, preparatory to the outbreak of a fresh breeze. The | 
subsequent wranglers claimed their share of interest among | 
their adherents, but our sympathy was commanded else- 
whefe. Although invited guests, we were among the fore- 
most, and grasped the hand of S—— witha heart-felt energy, 
while proffering our cordial gratulations to one who had 


' 
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|| Cape Town, (Ca 


|| up for lost. 
tyranny of Cromwell ceased, and with it the pursuit of the | > ame som 


|| dance, which enabled them to survive their long 


| Capt. Hammond, arrived at this port on the 31st ult. from 
| of Good Hope,) bringing the most spicn- 
{did collection of natural curiosities ever exhibited in this 
}country. These animals were taken by the expedition sent 
out to South Africa more than three years sinoe, by Messrs. 
Macomber, Welch, and others. It was absent more than 
two years from the Cape, and the people there had given it 

Judge then of their surprise when it arrived at 
Cape Town with the trophies of eodadion and successful en- 
terprise. But two of the individuals composing the expe- 
dition died previous to its return to the Cape, notwithstand- 
They 
penetrated beyond the latitude of farther Caffraria, and nearly 


|} three hundred leagues further north into the interior of Afri- 
|| ca than any European or American traveller is known tohave 


| gone before them. They even thouzht at one time tlat they 
could see the Mountains of the Moon—the sources of the 
Nile, but this was probably an illusion. They found the 
| country in the interior very thinly inhabited by a race dificr- 
| ing from the Negro, the Hottentot, and the Kafler; a people 
mild and gentle ip their manners, except when ander excite- 
}ment. They found occasional deserts, but the land was gen- 
lerally covered with heavy timber and apperently fertile — 
| They found wild game of every description in great abun- 
ilgrimage, 
land to return healthy and robust. The greatest danger they 
| encountered was from wild animals, which they found in great 
| plenty, but which required more skill and adroitness to cup- 
| ture than even the wily Seminoles. A buge African Lion, 
| which they brought home with them, was caught by accident. 
As the expedition was moving slowly forward, some of the 
| mules were seized with a sudden excitement, and the couse 
|} wns soon explained. This Lion sprang from a copse com- 
pletely over three of the mules, and lunded among the net- 
| tings which the company were carrying with them im order to 
entrap smaller animals. His roar was tremendous, and his 
| exertions to disentangle himself frightful ; but one of the men, 
| with great presence of mind, threw over him an additional 
| quantity of nettings, and he was finally secured. He is now 
very docile, and measures ninetecn and a half feet from bis 
nose to the tip of his tail. His like was probably never before 
exhibited in any civilized country. 
But the greatest curiosities obtained by the expedition were 
two large Girafes—the only ones ever brought to this coun- 


|| try, and for which £10,000 were offered at the Cape, in order 


to convey to Europe. Several black Ostriches—a huge Con- 
dor—a new species of Baboon—several beautiful Gazelle: — 
two splendid African Leopards—a large species of ferocious 
Hyena—and a great number of minor animals—complete the 
results ef this great expedition, which has contmbufed more 
largely to the advancement of Zoology as a scienee, and becn 


more successful than any ever before undertaken. 
Boston Times. 


Mexicay Surenstitioxs.—Near the city of Xantaches, 
Mexico, is a small town called Guadalupe, in which is a fine 
old monastery, still containing a considerable brotherhood of 
bare-footed friars of ‘orders gray,’ who retain a high charac- 
ter for purity of living, charity, and zealous piety—qualities 
for which the Frayles are not usually remarkable. But such 
is the ‘odor of sanctity’ that hangs about these Guadalupe 
friars, that sinners seek them from far and near, and to them 
unburthen their souls in confession; and it is no uncommon 
sight to see a poor fellow carried to his grave in the gray 
habit of those holy men, as a passport into Heaven—a kind 





of sheep’s clothing; though for that purpose a priest's gown, 
of whanlover order it may be, is considered of great efficacy. 
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From the London Metropolitan for February. 
AN EPICEDIUM. 
BY J.D. WALKER. 
'Tis true! ‘tis true! that I chaunt no lay 
Im memory of the dead. 
’T is true that I rarely bend my way 
To the green but lonely rancher | of clay, 
With the grey stone at its head. 
Yet oft, as Affection’s silent tear 
Steals on, its secret flow ; 
And fleeting dreams of the past appear ; 
The departed shades will linger near, 
To reaew each tender vow. 


Softly they come, in our midnight hours, 
At Fanocy’s inviting call; 

To roam with us over sleeping flowers, 

When the full moon shines o'er ruined towers, 
Or silvers the waterfall. 

Sweet time—wo forget our early pride 
ln Memory’s flood of tears: 

As the dear, lost forms before us glide, 

With floating sounds, like the ocean's tide, 
The echo of by gone years. 


Say, have ye not seen the rose-leaves shed, 
"Neath the balmy Autumn's sigh ; 

Ani the violet bend ite drooping head, 

Inpearled with dew o'er the narrow bed, 
Where the slumbering relics lie ? 

Such fragrant offerings by Nature paid, 





When the yellow leaves appear ; 
Breathe deeper woes than the vain parade 
Of man, in his sable pomp arrayed, 

O’er Luxury's splendid bier. 


When last I wandered the graves among, 
I stood by the waving tree, 
And a redbreast poured his simple 
Unheeded by all the weeping throng, 
Bat its notes were joy to me. 
That melody—O 't was wildly sweet, 
Like strains from a purer clime ; 
Than the dirge of Art, more nobly meet ; 
For the gentle pilgrim’s last retreat, 
A requiem more sublime. 
EEE 
From the Saturday News. 
CITY WORTHIES—ORSON DABBS, THE HITTITE. 
BY 305. C. NEAL. 

It has been said, and truly, that it takes all sorts of peo- 
ple to make a world. He who complains of the lights and ; 
shades of character, which are eternally flitting before him, | 
and of the diversity of opposing interests which at times | 
cross his path, has but an illiberal, contracted view of the 
subject: and though the Emperor Charles the Fifth, th his 
retirement at Estremadura, had some reason for being a lit-| 
tle annoyed when he could not cause two or three score of 
watches to go together, yet he was wrong in sighing over his 
previous ineffectual efforts to make men think alike. It is, | 
to speak figuratively, the clashing which constitutes the mv- | 
The harmony of the whole movements is spuienel by | 
the fusion into each other of an infinite variety of petty dis- | 
cords: asa glass of punch depends for its excellence upon | 
the skilful commingling of opposing flavors, and antagonizing | 
materials. Were the passengers in a wherry to be found of | 
one mind they would probably all sit upon the same side, and | 
thence, naturally, pay a visit to the Davy Jones of the river; | 
and if all the men of a nation thought alike, it is perfectly | 
evident that the ship of state must lose her trim. The sys- | 
tem of checks and balances pervades both the moral and, 
physical world, and without it, affairs would soon hasten to | 
their end. It is, therefore, clear that we must have all sorts | 
of people—some to prevent stagnation, and others act as | 
ballast to an excess of animation. The stenm engines of | 
humanity must have their breaks and their safety valves, and 
the dead weights of society require the whip and the spur. 

Orson Dabbs certainly is entitled to a place among the | 

stimulants of the world, and it is probable that in exercising | 
his impulse, he produces beneficial effects. But it would 
we a philosopher to designate the welcome results which 
ollow from his turoulent movements, or to show, either by 
rynthesis or analysis, wherein he is a good. At all events, 
Orson Dabbs has the reputation of being a troublesome fel- 
low in the circle upon which he inflicts himself; and judging 
from all the evidence elicited upon the subject, there is little 
reason to doubt the fact. He is dogmatical, and to a certain 
extent fond of arguments, but when a few sharp words will 
not make converts, he abandons those windy weapons with 
—— and has recourse to more forcible persuaders—a 
pair of fists, each of which looks like a shoulder of mutton. 

“If people are so obstinate that they won't, or so stupid 
that they can’t understand you,” observed Dabbs, in one of 
his confidential patiane ter Orson Dabbs will sometimes 
unbend, and suffer those abstruse maxims which rn his 
conduct to escape—“ If either for one reason or thee other,” 
continued he with that impressive iteration which at once 
gives time to collect and marshal one’s thoughts, and lets the 
listener know that something of moment is coming; “ if they 
won't be convinced—easily and genteelly convi 


mg 





sic. 





make 'em understand by telegraph. That's the way I learnt 
ciphering at school, and manners and genteel behavior at 
home. All I know was walloped into me. I took larnin’ 
through the skin, and sometimes they made a good many 
holes to get it in.” 

“ And,” timidly interjected a humble admirer of this great 
man, hazarding a joke with an insinuating smile; “and I 
s’pose you're so wise now, because the hide growed over it, 
and the larnin’ couldn't get out like Ingey ink in a sailor's 
arm.” 

“ Jeames,” replied Orson Dabbs, relaxing into a grim 
smile, like that of the griffin face of a knocker, and shaking 
his ‘ bunch of fives’ sportively, as one snaps an unloaded gun 
—Napoleon tweaked the ears of his courtiers—why should 
not Dabbs shake his fist at his satellites 1—‘ Jeames, if you 
don’t bequit poking fun at me, I'll break your mouth, Jeames, 
as sure as you sit there. But, to talk sensible, walloping is 
the only way—it’s a panacea for differences of opinion.— 
You'll find it in history books, that one nation teaches ano- 
ther that didn’t know before by walloping it; that’s the me- 
thod of civilizing savages—the Romans put the whole world 
to rights that way, and what's right on the big figger, must 
be right on the small scale. In short, there’s nothing like 
walloping for taking the conceit out of fellows that think 
they nt more than their betters. Put it to’em strong, 
and make em see out of their eyes.” 

Orson Dabbs acts up to these golden maxims. Seeing that, 
from disputes between dogs up to quarrels between nations, 
fighting is the grand umpire and regulator, he resolves all 
power into that of the fist—treating bribery, reesen and per- 
suasion, as the means only of those unfortunate individuals to 
whom nature has denied the stronger attributes of humanity. 


|| Nay, he even turns up his nose at betting as a means of dis- 


covering truth. Instead of stumping an antagonist by launch- 
ing out his cash, Dabbs shakes a portentous fist under his 
nose, and the affair is settled——the recusant must either knock 
under or be knocked down, which, according to our hero, is 
all the same in Dutch. In this way, when politics ran high, 
he used to decide who was to be elected to any specified 
office, and he has often boasted that he once, in less than five 
minutes, too, scared a man into giving the Dabbs candidate 
a large majority, when the stranger did not at first believe 
that the said cundidate would be elected at all. 

Some people believe that the fist is the poorest of all argu- 

ments, and that it therefore should be the last. Here they 
are completely at issue with Dabbs, and it is well that they 
do not fall in his way, or he would soon show them the dif- 
ference. With him it is what action was to the ancient ora- 
tor, the first, the middle, and the last. Being himsclf in a 
great measure, first proof, he is very successful in the good 
work of proselytism, and has quite a reputation as a straight 
forward reasoner and a forcible dialectician. 
Misfortunes, however, will sometimes happen to the most 
successful. The loftiest nose may be brought to the grind- 
stone, and the most scornful dog may be obliged to lunch 
upon dirty pudding. Who can control his fate? One night 
Mr. Dabbs came home from his ‘loafing’ places—for he 
‘ loafs’ of an evening, like the generality of people: that be- 
ing the most popular and one of the cheapest amusements 
extant—and from the way he blurted open the door of the 
Goose and Gridiron, where he resides, and from the more 
unequivocal manner in which he slammed it after him, no 
doubt existed in the minds of his fellow-boarders that the 
well of his good spirits had been ‘riled ;’ or in more familizr 
phrase, that he was ‘spotty on the back.’ His hat was 
pitched forward, with a blood-thirsty, piratical rakishnees, 
and almost covered his eyes, which med like ignited 
charcoal under a jeweller’s blow-pipe. His cheeks were 
flushed with an angry spot, and his nose—always a quarrel 
some pug—curled more fiecely urpward, as if the demon of 
wreath had turned archer, and was using it for a bow to diaw 
an arrow to its head. His mouth had sat in opposition to its 
nasal promontory, and savagely curved downward, like a 
half-moon battery. Dabbs was decidedly out of sorts: per- 
haps beery as well as wolfy—in short, in that uncnviable state 
in which a man feels disposed to divide himself, and go to 
buffets—to kick himself with his own foot—to beat himself 
with his own fist, and to throw his own dinner out of the 
window. 

The company were assembled round the fire, to discuss 
liquor and literature, men and things. Dabbs looked not at 
them, but, slinging Tommy Timid’s bull terrier, Oseola, out 
of the arm-chair in the corner, by the small stump of a tail 
which fashion and the hatchet had left the animal, he sat 
himself moodily down, with a force that made the timbers 
creak. The conversation was turning upon the late briliant 
display of the ‘ aurora borealis’ which the more philosophical 
of the party supposed to arise from the north pole’s having 
become red hot for want of grease; while they all joined in 
deriding the popular fallacy that it was caused by the high 
price of flour. 

“Humph!” said Dabbs, with a grunt, “any fool might 
know that it’s a sign of war.” 

“ War!” ejaculated the part 

“ Yes, war!" roared Dabbs, i 
la, in the ribs, and strikix 


; “oh, your granny !”’ 
icking bull terrier, Osco- 
the table a tremendous blow with 





must knock it into ‘em short hand; if they can’t comprehend, 
neither by due course of mail, nor yet by express, you must 


his fist, as with clench 


AY A teeth and out-poked head, he re- 
peated, ‘War, War, War!’ 


a _____) 


Now the Goose and Gridiron fraternity set up for know- 
ing geniuses, and will not publicly acknowledge faith in the 
doctiines on meteorology broached by their grandmothers, 
whatever they may think in private. 

So they quietly remarked, confiding in their numbers 
against the Orson Dabbs’ method of conversation, that the 
“aurora was not a sign of war,but an evidence of frictim,and 
no grease on the axle of the world.” 

“ That’sa lie!” shouted Dabbs: “ my story’s the true one, 
for I read it in an almanac; and to prove it true, I'll lick 
body here that don’t believe it, in two cracks of a cow's 
thumb. Yes,” added he, in reply to the looks bent upon 
him: I'll not only wallop them that don’t believe it, but I'll 
wallop you all, wheth ‘r you do ornot!” ~ 

This, however, was a stretch of benevolence to which the 
company were not prepared to submit. As Dabbs squared 
off to proceed secundum artem, according to the a 
method of the schools, the watchful astrologer have 
seen his star grow pale. He had reached his Waterloo— 
that winter night was his 18th of June. He fell, as many 
have fallen before him, by that implicit reliance on his own 
powers, which made him forgetful of the risk of encountering 
the long olds. The threat was too comprehensive, and the 
| attempt at execution was a failure. company cuffed 
| him heartily, and in the affray the bull terrier Oseola, vented 
| his cherished wrath by biting a piece out of the fieshiest por- 
tion of his frame. Dabbs was ousted by a summary process, 
but his heart did not fail him. He thundered at the door, 
| sometimes with his fists, and sometimes with whatever mis- 
| siles were within reach. The barking of the dog, and the 
| laughter from within, as was once remarked of certain mili- 
tary heroes, did not “ intimate him in the least; it only esti- 
| mated him.” 
| The noise at last became so great that a watchman finally 
d up resolution enough to come near, and to take 
| Dabbs by the arm. 

“ Let go, watchy!—let go, my cauliflower! Your cocoa 
|is very near to a sledge hammer—if it isn’t hard, it may get 
cracked.” 
| “Pooh! pooh! don't be enasy my darlint—my cocoa is a 
| coi poration cocoa—it belongs to the city, and they'll get me 
a new one.—Besides, my jewel, there’s two cocoas standing 
here you know. Don't be onasy—it mayn’t be mine that will 
| get cracked.” 

“‘T an’t onasy,”’ said Dabbs, bitterly, as he turned 
reund. “TI an’t onasy. I only want to caution you, or I’ 
upset your apple cart and spill your peaches.” 

“I'm not in the wegetable way in winter, my ownself, Mr. 
Horseradish. You must make less noise.” 

“ Now look here—look at me well,” said Dabbs, striking 
|his fist hard upon his own bosom; “I’m a real nine feet 
| breast of a fellow—stub-twisted and made of horse-shoe nails 
—the rest of me is cast iron with steel springs—I'll stave 
my fist right through you, and carry you on my elbow, as easi- 
ly as if you were an empty market basket—I will—bile me 
| up for soap if I don’t.” 
| “Ah, indeed! Why you must be a real Calcutta-from- 
| Canting, warranted not to cutin the eye. Snakes is no touch 
|to yeu—but I’m sorry to say you must knuckle down close. 
|You must surrender: there’s no help for it—none in the 
world.” 

“ Square yourself, then, for I’m coming! Don't you hear 
the clockworks ?”’ exclaimed Dabbs, as he shook off the grip 
of the officer and struck an attitude. 

He stood beautifully; fect well set; guard well up; ad- 
| nirable science, yet fearful to look upon. Charley regarded 
him coolly for a moment, and whistled in contempt. 

“*Taint no use, no how,” replied the guardian of the night, 
breaking down his guard with a smart blow from a heavy 
mace: “ you're all used up for bait.” 

“Quch !" shrieked he; ‘“ my eye, how it hurts. Don’t hit 
me again. Ah, Charley, you're a bruiser. One, two, three 
from you would make a man believe any thing, even if he 
was sure it wasn’t true.” 

“Very well. All I want of you is to behave pretty, and 
believe you're going to the Watch’us—for its true, and if you 
don't believe yet, why (shaking the mace) I shall be obligated 
toconvince you agin.” 

-As this was arguing with him after his own method, and as 
Dabbs had distinct impressions of the force of the reasoning, 
| he shrugged his shoulders, and then, rubbing his arms, mut- 
| tered “ Enough said.” 

He trotted off quietly for the first time in his life. Since 
the affair and its consequences have been over, he is some- 
what chary of entering into the field of argument, and ~ 
ticularly careful not to drink too much cold water, for 
the bull terrier, Oseola, was rabid, and dreading hydropho- 


bic convulsions. 


A Caustic Hrr.—Piron, the French author, having been 
taken up by the watchman of the night in the streets of Pa- 
ris, was carried, on the following morning, before the lieu- 
tenant of Police, who haughtily interrogated him concerning 
his busines? or profession. 

“T am a poet, sir,” said Piron. 


“Oh, oh! a poet, are you?” said the magistrate “ I have 
a brother who is a poet.’ 














“Then we are even,” said Piron, “for I have a brother 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 
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SONNET. 
*T 1s Winter now—but Spring will blossom soon 
And flowers will lean to the embracing air— 
And the young buds will vie with them to share 
Each zephyr’s soft caress,—and when the Moon 
Bends her — ~~ = bow, — if to fling 
Her arrowy lustre through vapor's wing, 
> ore will ane the glance fey a 
rom their iding mirrors, set pring 
Deep in rich ae clustering chrysolite, 
Instead of Winter’s crumbled sparks of white. 
Lo, dearest! shall our loves, though foreign now 
cold unkindness, bloom like buds and flowers, 
ike fountain’s flash,—for Hope, with smiling brow, 
Tellg of a Spring, whose sweets shall all be ours! 
American Monthly. P. B. 





EGYPT. 
(From “ Incidents of Travel in ypt, Arabia Petras, &c.” 2 vole.— 
Ses ) 


rpers. 
4 CHAT WITH A PACHA. 

It is the custom of the pactu upon such occasions to send 
horses from his own stable, and servants from his own house- 
hold, to wait upon the stranger. At half past three I left my | 
hotel, mounted a noble horse, finely caparisoned, with a | 
dashing red cloth saddle, a bridle ornamented with shells, and | 
all the decorations and equipments of a well-mounted Turk- | 
ish horseman ; and, camel by the janizary, and escorted by | 
the consul, with no small degree of pomp and circumstance | 
I arrived at the gate of the citadel. Passing through a large | 
yard, in which are several buildings connected with the dif- | 
ferent offices of government, we stopped at the door of the | 
palace, and, dismounting, ascended a broad flight of marble | 
steps to a large or central hall, from which doors opened into | 


was in the presence of royalty, and that it was my duty to 
—_—— when I was spoken to. I waited to give him a 
c , and the first question he asked was, as to the rate of 
speed of the steamboats on our rivers. Remembering an old, 
crazy, five or six mile an hour boat that I had scen in Alex-) 
andria, I was afraid to tell him the whole truth, lest he should || 
not believe me, and did not venture to go higher than fiftcen| 
miles an hour; and even then he looked as Iderim may be | 
supposed to have looked, when the Knight of the Leopard 
told him of having crossed over a lake like the Dead Sea 
without wetting his horse’s hoofs. I have no doubt, if he |, 
ever thought of me afterward, that it was as the lying Ameri- 
can; and just at this moment, the party of English coming in, |) 
I rose and took my leave. Gibbon says, ‘‘ When Persia was 
governed by the descendants of Sefis, a race of princes whose i 
wanton cruelty often stained their divan, their table and their | 
bed, with the blood of their favorites, there is a saying re-| 
corded of a young nobleman, that he never departed from the 
sultan’s presence without satisfying himself whether his head 
was still on his shoulders.” It was in somewhat of the same 
spirit that, in passing, one of the Englishmen whispered to. 
me, “ Are you sure of your legs?” 
THEBES—THE VIEW OF CARNAC. } 
But great and magnificent as was the temple of Luxor, it, 
served but as a porta! to the great Carnac. Standing nearly 
two miles from Luxor, the whole road to it was lined with 
rows of sphinxes, each of a solid block of granite. At this | 
end they are broken, and, for the most part, buried under the | 
sad and heaps of rubbish. But, approaching Carnac, they 
stand entire, still and solemn as when the ancient Egyptian 
passed between them to worship at the great temple of Am- 
mon. Four grand propylons terminate this avenue of sphinx- 

















ditierent apartments. There were three recesses fitted up| 
with divans, where officers were lounging, smoking, and taking 

coffee. The door of the divan, or hall of audience, was open, | 
at which a guard was stationed; and in going up to demand 
permission to enter, we saw the pacha at the farther end of | 
the room, with four or five Turks standing before him. 

Not being allowed to enter yet, we walked up and down | 
the great hall, among lounging soldiers and officers of al! 
ranks and grades, Turks, Arabs, and beggars, and went out | 
upon the balcony. The view from this embraces the must | 
interesting objects in the vicinity of Cairo, and there are few | 
prospects in the world which include so many: the land of! 
Goshen, the Nile, the obelisk at Heliopolis, the tombs of the 
califs, the pyramids, and the deserts of eternal sands. 

While standing upon the balcony, a janizary came to tell us 
that the pacha would receive us, or, in other words, that we | 
— come to & pacha. The audience-chamber was a very 

ge room, with a high ceiling—perhaps eighty feet long and | 
thirty high—with arabesque paintings -¥ the wall, abeiten 
all around. The pacha was sitting near one corner at the ex-| 
treme end, and had a long and full view of every one who ap- | 
proached him. I, too, had the same advantage, and in walk- | 
ing up I remarked him =s a man about sixty-five, with a long | 
and very white beard, strong features, of a somewhat vulgar 
cast, a short nose, red face, and rough skin, with an uncom- | 
monly fine dark eye, expressing a world of determination and | 
energy. He wore a large turban and a long silk robe, and | 
was smoking a long pipe with an amber mouth-piece. Alto- | 
gether, he looked the Turk much better than his nominal 
master, the sultan. 

His dragoman, Nubar Bey, was there, and presented me. 
The pacha took his pipe from his mouth, motioned me to take | 
a seat at his right hand on the divan, and with a courteous | 
mianner saic I was welcome to Egypt. I wold him he would | 
soon have to welcome half the world there. He asked me | 
why; and without meaning to flatter the old Turk, I answered 
that every body had a great curiosity to visit that interesting | 
country; that heretofore it had been very difficult to get there, | 
and dangerous to tiavel in when there ; but now the facilities | 
of access were greatly increased, and travelling in Egypt had | 
become so safe under his government, that strangers would | 
soon come with as much confidence as they feel while travel- | 
ling in Europe; and I had no doubt there would be many | 
Americans among them. He took his pipe from his mouth, 


es, and passing through the last, the scene which presents 
itself defies description. Belzoni remarks of the ruins of 
Thebes generally, that he felt as if he was in a city of giants; | 
and no man can look upon the splendid ruins of Carnac, with- 
| out feeling humbled by the greatness of a people who have 


THE DIVORCED; A Novet. 2 vole. By Lady Charlotte Bury, 
At the close of this ‘ sad, eventful history,’ we are warned 
by the accomplished historian that the tale is not a fiction, and 
that no exaggerated description has been given of the conse- 
uences which accrued from the crime of ‘the divorced.’— 
The events here recorded, it is remarked, “ cannot be entirely 
effaced from the memory of the present generation.” Nei. 
ther will they be hastily effaced from the mind of any reader 
of a or of sympathies capable of being wrought up- 
on by a faithful exposition of human errors and human sufier- 


ings. But the information thus conveyed, that the history is 


, one of real occurrence—a_ circumstance which, as the writer 


supposes, will be recognised by most readers—neither adds 
to nor lessens, in our judgement, the eflect of the story itself. 
The whole tone of it is so real, the characters so completely 
the people of the nineteenth century, and the scene, its ac- 
companiments and decorations, so entirely the representation 
of the world as it now is—as the delineations of that‘ within 
which passeth show’ are portraitures from the world of the 
affectione—that our sympathies are not additionally excited 
by associations of the actual occurrence of these events.— 
The sufferings that punished Lady Howard's one crime are 


, a8 much our sufferings while reading, as they could be if the 


original of Lady Howard had never existed. Those sufferings 
are painted with a stern yet a gentle hand ; the full measure 
of the severity is dealt out, but a tender and amiable spirit is 
indicated all through the story, and the harsh moral is relieved 
by ‘the heart's wisdom.’ The mere outline of the story is 


} told in a dozen words. Lady Vernon, in the possession of 


youth, beauty, station, of all that can render life elevated and 
happy, deserts husband and child, becomes a ‘ divorced,’ and 
is, at the opening of the story, the sensitive wile of her sedo- 
cer, Lord Tew ard, the object of his devoted attachment, the 
mother of his two beautiful children, but almost on outcast 
from the world. Her children, as they grow up, learn the 
fatal secret of their mother’s shame, the dread of which know- 

ge, that even in infancy she can scarcely keep from them, 


|| passed away for ever. The western entrance. facing the "1 the pang of her existence. The love of the daughter, Lady 


temple of Northern Dair on the opposite side of the river, | Alice, not only survives, but is strengthened by the shock of 
also approached between two rows of sphinxes, is a magnifi- | this intelligence ; she clings more affectionately than ever to 
cent propylon, 400 feet long, and 40 feet in thickness. In | ber mother, and through life conceals from her parents her 
the language of Dr. Richardson, “ Looking forward from the | knowledge of their disgrace. Lady Alice has formed an at- 
centre of this gateway, the vast scene of havoc and destruc- || tachment, to the happy issue of which her mother's situation 
tign presents itself in all the extent of this immense temple, raises an insuperable obstacle. Orne sceve may serve to indi- 


had smitten it at the command of an insulted God.” 
The field of :uins is about a mile in diameter; the temple 
itself 1,200 feet long, and 420 broad. It has twelve princi-! 
pal entrances, each of which is approached through rows of 
sphinxes, as across the plain from Luxor, and each is com- | 
posed of p lons, gateways, end other buildings, in them- 
selves wh se: most other temples; the sides of some of | 
them are equal to the bases of most of the pyramids, and on | 
each side 
erect, from 20 to 30 feet in height. In front of the body of | 
the temple is a large court, with an immense colonnade on! 


each side, of 30 columns in length, and threugh the middle | 


portico, the roof supported by 134 columns, from 26 to 34) 
feet in circumference. Next were four beautiful obclisks, 
more than 70 feet high, three of which are still standing ; | 
and then the sanctuary, consisting of an apartment about 20 
feet square, the walls and ceiling of large blocks of highly- 
polished granite, the ceiling studded with stars on a blue 
ground, and the walls covered with sculpture and hiero- 
glyphics representing offerings to Osiris, illustrating the mys- | 
terious uses of this sacred chamber, and showing the degra- 
ding character of the Egyptian worship. Beyond this is 
another colonnade, and again porticoes and walls to another 
propylon, at a distance of 2, 
tremity of the temple. | 
THE STATUES OF MEMNONS. 

Tn the afternoon before the day fixed for my departure, I | 
rode by the celebrated Memnons, the Damy and Shamy of| 
the Arabs. Perhaps it was because it was » be last time, but | 





i my coffee with great complacency, per- 
pee frp the manner in which, for the first time, 

vad played courtier to royalty. Knowing his passion 
for new things, I went on, and told hin that he ought to con- 
tinue his good works, and introduce on the Nile a steamboat 
from Alexandria to Cairo. He took the pipe from his mouth 
again, and in the toms of ‘ Let there be light, and there was 
light, I knew he was fibbing, 
oF all ble Cen nist Sem these through whew he transect 

he 


I had never before looked upon them with so much interest. | 
Among the mightier monuments of Thebes, her temples and 


her tombs, I had passed these ancient statues with & com- || 


paratively careless cye, scarcely bestowing a thought even | 
upon the vocal Memnon. Now I was ina different mood. | 
and looked upon its still towering form with a feeling of 
melancholy interest. I stood before it and gazed up at its 
worn face, its scars and bruises, and my heart warmed at it. 
It told of exposure, for unknown ages, to the rude assaults of 
the elements, and the ruder assaults of men. I climbed upon 


with its columns, and walls, and immense propylons, all pros- | 
| trate in one heap of ruins, looking as if the thunder of heaven 


many are colossal statues, some sitting, others i 


two rows of columns 50 feet in height; then an immense | 


feet from the western ex- || 


cate the embarrassing and painful situation of al] parties: 

“ A few days after the foregoing re-union, a circumstance 
' occurred which again cast a shadow over the temporary gleam 
| of enjoyment of the Howard family. They were walking on 
the beach, Alice leaning on Colonel Leicester's arm, and 


} Lord and Lady Howard following them at a short distance. 


| Lady Howard discerned two figures approaching them, at 
whose sight she turned sick at heart r footsteps tottered 
—she grew deadly pale. 
| “*What is the matter, Laura 1’ 
“* Nothing, nothing,’ she replied; ‘but let us join Alice 
| and Colonel Leicester ;’ ond Lady Howard endeavored to 
| hurry on to a bench on which her child and Colonel Leicester 
| had just sat down. 
*“ The persons she had seen coming towards them advanced 
| pearer—one moment more, and they must pass close to them. 
| Lady Howard cast a glance at them, to assure herself of that 
| which she most dreaded to ascertain. She was not mistaken. 
| Then that terrible burning blush which was the reflection of 
| her upbraiding conscience, flushed her cheek and forehead 
| with its scorching glow. 
|. “Lord Howard looked also in the same direction as his 
| wife had done, and immediately recognised the cause of her 
‘agitation; he beheld Lord Vernon and his son—Lady How- 
' ard’s son—who were about to pass close by them. Lord 
| Howard turned his back and pretended to look at a vessel in 
the offing; Lady Alic> spoke eagerly to Colonel Leicester, 
and endeavored to take off his attention from her mother ; but 
unfortunately both Lord Vernon and Lord Stuart were inti- 
mately acquainted with Colonel Leicester,—and the latter, in 
ignorance of Lady Howard being his mother, rushed forward, 
and eagerly seizing Colonel Leicester's band, he expressed 
the pleasure he felt at thus unexpectedly meeting him. Lady 
Howard looked up at Lord Stuart ; his likeness to bis father, 
mingled with a likeness to herself, and that indescribable 
rning of nature towards an offspring which every mother 
nows, told her that he was her child, her first-born and for- 
saken son. Her eyes were involuntarily riveted on him, but 
she saw Lord Vernon advancing, and she dared not longer 
indulge her gaze. She withdrew them and lwoked on the 


“ Lord Vernon stared hard at the party on the beach, to 





the the still hardy legs of the Memnon. I 
pored over a thousand inscriptions in Greek and Latin; a 
thousand names of strangers from distant lands, who had 
come, like me, to do homage to the mighty monuments of 
Thebex; Greeks and Romans who had been in their graves 
more than 2,000 years, and who had written with their own | 
hands that they had heard the yoice of the vocal Memnon. 
But, alas! the voice has from Memnon; the soul has |! 
fled, and it stands a skeleton in a grave of ruins. 

returned to ay Sent and in ten minutes thereafter, if the vo- 











cal Memnon bellowed in my ears, he could not have 
waked me. 


ascertain who the persons were his son was speaking to. He 
immediately recognised Colonel Leicester, and supposing 
them to be strangers, he too stopped, and addressed the letter. 

* Poor Lady Howard! she bad not even a veil on, to cov- 
er that burning blush of shame which burnt her like a fire- 
brand. She felt ready to sink at Lord Vernon's feet,—at her 
son's feet—(oh! what an unnatural humiliation is a parent's 
to a child!) and im their pardon ; but Lord Howard's 
presence was a c to her feelings, the only one, p% 
which could have had power to make ber refrain ex: 
claiming, 

“ Oh, my son, my son!” 
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SELECTED LITERATURE. 
—— 
“ Lord Vernon caught a glimpse of Lady Howard's avert-|| made love to her for the last twelvemonth, and even proposed ; 
ed face; their eyes met; and hastily withdrawing his hand || but because the poor, foolish girl would not listen to his mean 
from Colonel Leicester's, be walked rapidly past them. Col-|j bargaining about not —- you as often or as freely as she 
onel Leicester contrived to lead Lord Stuart to some little |] wished, he thought he a plausible excuse to be off with 
distance from the Howards, for he knew too well the unfortu- || ber al rel that he is! He shall never enter 
nate situation of Lady Howard, and of her being the mother || this house again. My poor Alice! she bas you to thank, 
of his young friend; and with that delicacy of feeling which || madam, for this pleasarit business. It is a pity a man finds 
was so peculiarly his characteristic, he returned a few steps, || out, when it is two late, that he has marred his fortunes for 
held out his hand, first to the poor mother, then to Lady |jever. I have never repented my folly but once, and that has 
Alice, and saying that he had some particular business with |] been ever since the date of its commiasion.’ 
Lord Stuart, wished them a good morning; but the latter|| “ Lady Howard heard this cruel taunting, as she had done 
came forward, as though he were about to request to be in-|| a thousand times before, in meek silence; and in inward 
troduced to Lady Howard and her daughter; this Colonel || prayer, she had aguin laid her weary head on the pi » and 
Leicester adroitly prevented ; but Lord Stuart looked hard at |} even tried, in the midst of the storm, to lull herself into tem- 
them, and bowed as his friend took his arm and led him|| porary forgetfulness, by falling into such sleep as those alone 
away. Alice returned the courtesy; she did not wish her || know who, like her, endure, it may be, merited suffering for 
mother should think that she was conscious of any peculiari- |} past crimes, but unmerited from the being by whom it is 
ty in her doing soto Lord Stuart, more than any other man. || inflicted. Lord Howard continued his reproaches. 

“What refinement of tenderness, guided by presence of |} ‘‘Good heaven! Howard, how can I pacify you?—what 
mind! what scrupulous attention to her parent's feelings! || can I say !—where find words or meaning that will soothe 
But Lady Howard's knees shook under her; she could not || you? You may trample me under your feet—you may bestow 
return the bow—the bow from her own son! every dreadful name upon me, and I will not turn and defend 

“ After this unexpected and terrible meeting she looked at || myself. I plead guilty—guilty from my very soul—but not 
Alice; she did not betray any surprise at Lord Vernon's ab- || guilty of want of love for you; with my dying breath I will 
rupt manner of passing them, or seem in any wise affected by || testify that no truer devotion was ever felt for mortal man 
the scene. than that with which I have served you, and sacrificed myself 

“Thus had the innocent girl acquired a profound power || to you. If I did not speak to you before, it was because I 
of dissimulation, the attribute generally of hardened chame. || hoped my silence might allay your wrath; and now that I 
ters, and seldom the companion of innocent youth. The] have spoken, it is only to repeat what you know so well 
seed sown by the parent, be it bad or good, multiplies ten |} already—I am your true and faithful wife, whatever I have 
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his home, and drove 
idly to the rendezvous of mirth and cheer. 

‘ Fg he left Howard House, his wife had 

or ers. They were had been accepted. 

That trifling circumstance gave the one pleasure. 

When is the human heart quite closed to pleasurable feelings 1 

Never till it ceases to beat. 

“ She said, ‘ he will again be fond of me;’ and with 
that firmness of affection which formed such a beautiful fea- 
ture in her character, she forgot all his past unkindness, at 
a she forgave it, and that evening was passed less heavily 
than usual.” 



































ee ne ee 
1 Pe ie pes Set eile she epee af ber wish enoby 
one. ia a ring which she had forgotten, given to 
her by her first husband on the birth-day of her first-born, 
and bearing his name engraved upon it. The value of this 
ring causes inquiry to be made by the pawnbroker, and the 


wanting to reconcile us, by a touch of natural humanity, to 


thousand fold to the children’s children. been to others.’ the severity and cold-heartedness which had pronounced her 
“* Thank God!" said Lady Howard inwardly, “ Alice is|} ‘“ Lord Howard made no reply. He could not make any || destiny. The power and grace, both of sentiment and ex- 
yet innocent of ber mother’s shame.’” that would have justified his own violence and brutality, and || pression, with which the story is written, may be best con- 


The son by the second marriage has been driven abroad by || so he went to bed, and. to sleep directly, as men can do, 
the blighting intelligence of his mother’s shame. The digni- || though they have caused all sleep to fly from their wretched 
ty of the mother’s love now asserts itself in the midst of all |} partners. 
her humiliation—her letter to him im l’aris, when broken in “ Are such scenes true to nature, or not? Alas!” 
health, brings him back to her heart. The genius of intrigue, sordidness and malignity, personi- 

“*Let me not,’ she writes, ‘ receive my death-stroke from || fied in a Miss Agar—a character exceedingly — and 
you, Henry: if you separate yourself from your father and |} painfully real—interposes between Lady Howard's surviving 
me, are you not proclaiming to the oon your parents’ || child and the object of that child’s devoted passion. The 
crimes? Have mercy upon us—have mercy upon us, my || mother finds that her crime is an obstacle to the marriage 

dearest son !—Whatever we may deserve from others, from |] which is now tecessary, not only to her daughter's happiness, 
you, our child, we should not meet with contumely and cold- || but her life. The ‘ Divorced’ is not sufficiently humbled; to 
ness. Think what a subversion of the order of nature it is || save her daughter, she prostrates herself in the dust before 
for a parent to sue to a child; and I do sue to you, Henry—I || the proudest and most worldly of human beings. She im- 
do implore you, by all your of happiness, here or here-|| plores the very type of the world’s virtue, the Lady Marga- 
after, scorn not the mother who gave you birth,—the mother || ret alluded to, to consent to the marriage of her son with the 
who loves, and who would gladly die for you. Retura with || daughter of the divorced Lady Howard. She conquers by 
your father, and blesa us once again. Remember, your sis-|| the force of her sorrows, and the discovery of her treachery ; 
ter, too, requires the support of your presence. Henry, she || the marriage is consented to; but the cup of grief is yet un- 
is beloved bya man of honor; a man who would not ally || drai consent came too late—and the gentle, pure- 
himself into a family if he despised them. He feels that |} minded, and devoted girl dies, still keeping from her suffering 
your pure and beautiful sister is, in herself, a treasure, and || mother the secret that she Anew the secret. The home of 
overlooks the miserable circumstance of her parents’ crime; || the parents is now utterly desolate. The effect upon the 
ought you, our child—our only son, to be less indulgent than || spirit of the mother may be imagined from this picture: 

a stranger! and would you not grieve to think that Alice|| ‘“ Lady Howard's long hair had fallen from underneath her 
should be married, and you not present at her marriage? || cap. Till that day its color had been like the rayen’s wing. 
Henry, my pleadings are vain, unless nature pleods for me;|| ‘“ Lady Margaret had often marvelled at its beauty and 
unless the iove of a child for its parent inoves you to seek me, || preservation, considering Lady Howard's age. She knew 
allis vain; and I have fruitlessly wept, and prayed, and hum- || every woman of title's age; but now that part which grew on 
bled myself to the dust before you. Henry, my son—my son. || her temples was as white as snow, and the rest of the long 
I cannot believe this possible ! “L. Howarp.’” || beautiful tresses were thickly interspersed with grey. 

The early death of this youth is a heavy blow to both pa- * Lady Margaret gazed for some moments fat the sufferer, 
rents. Lady Howard is the meckest and most devoted of all || who sat with her bead leaning on her knees, hiding the day- 
penitents, but she cannot quite conceal her tears and anxie-| light from her sight. Oh! how painful day-light is at first, 
ties, fur she mourns for rs more than for herself; and ra eo Was it possible, thought Lady Margaret ; 
these signs of ceaseless grief at home, added to the annoy- || could sorrow have turned her hair grey in one night, or had 
ances and stings to which Lord Howard is everywhere ex- || she been deceived hitherto, and had Lady Howard worn false 
posed in the society into which his fond wife is never more to|| hair? But no! with the ecrutiny of little minds on little 
enter, have their effect upon his irritated temper, and gradu- || things, even under circumstances that might well have power 

ally expel happiness from the home of the Howards. His || to set aside all the puerilitics of life, she ascertaincd that the 
state mind. appears by the following scene occurring upon || beautiful growth of the hair on the temples was the gift o 
his reaching home at night after irritating intelligence :— nature. It must then have been sorrow for her child's loss. 

“He saw in her only the cause which had been a barrier || that had done the work in a few hours which years of humilia- 
between him and prosperi object which reflected dis-|| tion and pain had not achieved.” 
grace on him and his children. He thought not of her de-|| Lord Howard grows daily more morose, and is at times 
votion to himself—he remembered not the days when she had || violently brutal, resenting upon his still loving wife the slights 
been the delight of his hfe—he considered not the ,» the | of the world. Here is the bose interview between the wretch- 
humiliations, the numberiess trials she had gone » in|] ed pair: 
order to become his wife—nay, he even forgot the anguish|| ‘Will you,’ she said, speaking kindly, ‘ if it is not a very 
which he had so lately with her, and he replied, in a|| particular engagement that calls you from home,—will you 

loud, angry voice, ‘Coming to bed ! no, there is no rest for me.’ |] remain with me this evening? It is your birth-day, and I 

“ Lady Howard's nerves had boen much weakened by con- |} should like very much to pass the remaining hours with you. 
stant agitation; and the want of sleep while watching over || I will not often ask you to bore yourself with me. But this 
her de son, rendered her feeble in body as in mind. || night, Howard’’—then secing his displeased expression, she 
Lord Howard's angry tone made her tremble, and she sunk || added, “ Never mind love ; another time will do—go out and 
on the bed by which she was standing. enjoy yourself.’ 

“** What is the matter?’ she inquired timidly. “ Lord Howard quitted her without one relenting word.— 

“*The matter is, that cursed old devil, Lady Margaret, || While he was dressing he observed a sprig of myrtle and a 
will not permit Colonel Leicester to marry your daughter, || rose, one of those late roses peculiarly redolent of perfume 
madam; and her conceited, ‘consequential son, has at Jast|| and typical of true affection, which linger in their bloom and 
made known to me his determination not to himself || sweetness long after their natural season is past. 

“He tovk the flowers up, looked at them, and flung them 
aside. They had been his favorite flowers—those which he 
used to give his wife when he loved her. No one could have 
place” them in his waistcoat but herself. 

“He finished dressing, and was about wo extinguish the 


ceived by those to whom the former writings of Lady Char- 
lotte Bury are familiar. 


=o 
From the Illinois Monthy Magazine. 
THE USEFUL MAN. 

Jzeumy Gossamer was the only son of a respectable trades- 
man, who grew rich by his skill and industry in his business, 
and who might with propriety, be said to have been a man 
of most excellent habits, for he was an eminent tailor. 
Perhaps I should have said a men’s mercer, for it is a curi- 
ous trait of human nature, that even those who are not too 
proud to labor, are often too vain to be called by their right 
names. In our republican country, and in an age when 
the operative classes are really achieving the proudest tri- 
umphs which adorn the history, it is singular to see 
the ambitious artifices, by which common occupations are 
attem to be concealed under dignified names. Former- 
ly,a er was content to be called a cobtler, but now 
he is elevated to a cord-wainer; the tinker is a tinplate 
worker; and one half the blacksmiths in the country have 
the title of engineer. So let. it be; a name costs nothing, 
and does nobody any harm. But old Gossamer was one of 
eeu cieoutteuny take chan people called him, provided 
they called often, and were punctual in the payment their 
bills. He sat on his shop board from morning till night, and 
worked like a man—from the expiration of his i 
ship, to the age of sixty-five. He grew rich a ; and 
ath wedheupe ale of honors. He was ea Bank 
Director, a member of the city Council, and President of a 
fire company ; but so far from being seduced by these distin- 
guished marks of public favor, he continued to flourish his 
scissors to the last, with unwearied assiduity, and with a hu- 
mility which the brightest smiles of fortune never for a mo- 
ment subdued. He seemed td have taken the measure of 
his own mind, and to have cut his coat according to his cloth. 

It is a curious law of nature, or of society, that a father 
who reaps an abundant harvest of this world’s prosperity, by 
means of his own honest exertions, is most usually very 
careful to prevent his sun from following his example. It is 
not uncommon to sce men spending long lives of usefulness 
and virtue, and to no other end than that of rearing their off- 
spring in their opposite vices. In the management of his 
businees, Mr. Gossamer never shewed any want of prudence 
or judgement, but was always as sharp asaneedic. The 
training of his son was another affair. He could never 
bring himself to the belief, that this hopeful heir was cut out 
to be a tailor, and as the youth showed no genius for any 
other calling, he wisely determined to breed him up a 
man. There is no character more eagerly coveted in our 





















and deny himself a thousand enjoyments, in order to have 
the ification of seeing his only son g gentleman. And 
what is a gentleman! In this country,ithe be not less, he is 


by marrying Alice.’ 

“ wee pase true; but Rant Bpwned bed boas Mage 
per; persons seldom repeat a conversation literally to 
we when they are ina rage. He continued: 

“*It was an honorable declaration, truly, after having! 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





advantages. But, alas! where is the man in our eee 
even the proudest and most aristrocratic, who can look back | 
upon his ancestry, without stumbling upon a dingy blacksmith, | 
a tricky pedler, or a fertid apothecary; or can look forward 
to the career of his offspring, without, in the brightest dreams, 
being forced to see some of them humbled to the most plebei- | 
an occupations? To be a gentleman, then, in the sense that 
we use the word, amounts to nothing more than to be idle, and | 
that title is a convenient one, to distinguish those who have | 
no occupation, from the useful classes of socicty. It was 30) 
that Mr. Gossamer understood it. Having labored hard all | 
his life, he imagined that it would te a great privilege to live | 
without work, and as his son would have an ample fortune, he | 
determined that he should spend it as he pleased. 
Jemmy was accordingly the best dressed youth in town. | 
He soon become a leader of the fashions ; for whenever the 
old gentleman wished to introduce a coat of a new cut, or to 
astonish the other natives with a flashy vest, he displayed the 
first pattern upon the neatly turned person of his favorite son 
who was thus made to answer the purpose of a walking ad- 
vertisement. By this sagacious process, two birds were kill-| 
ed by one stone; the skill of the father was manifest to the 
public, while his son became the envy of all his companions. 
Mr. Gossamer was not unmindful of the advantages of ed- | 
ucation, and was determined to procure for the hopeful: 
youth who was to inherit his fortune, all the learning that/| 
money could buy. But that sprightly young gentleman soon | 
discovered that schools and colleges were no places for him. 
Among modern innovations, that of writing the word “use- 
fulness” over all the doors of science and literature, is one of 
the most conspicuous. Our hero socn discovered that learn-' 
ing was not considered as a perlite accomplishment, but as an 
acquisition which was to qualify a man for the business of life. 
He was continually reminded of the practical value of differ- 
ent branches of knowledge, and of their connection with the 
occupations of men. The truth of course flashed upon his 
mind, with all the force of syllogism—or, as his worthy pro- 
genitor would have expressed it, it was just as plain as a but- | 
ton on a man’s coat, that learning was not necessary fog “a 
The words “practical,” ‘ business,” “useful- 
ness” and the like, were associated in his mind with yart- 
sticks, paper measures, lumps of wax, dirty fingers and other 
concomitants of the shop; and as he had wisely kept aloof | 
from the latter, he was not aware of havinz any interest in 
the former. It followed that useful knowledge would be su- | 
perfluous to him, who was not intended for a useful man, but | 
a gentleman. The schools were abandoned, or only attended | 
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prised that you would mention so vulgar an instrument; I 
abominate the very name.” 

“Oh! I beg pardon; well, there is another plan: suppose 
you fight a duel.” 

“ Don’t mention it, my dear fellow. I have no nerves for 
that. Besides, I might be killed, and then I should not be a || 
gentleman, but only an ‘ unhandsome corpse.’ No I can’t go \ 
that.” 

“ You must travel, then.” 

“Travel! ch! where?” 

“ Any where you please ; to the West, for instance.” 

“ West! what, out Chesnut street? over Schuylkill!” | 

“ Ay, over Schuylkill and Susquehanna, over the Ohio || 
and Mississippi.” 

“ Well, I The that! agreed! will you go? Come, let's be |, 
off; I want to be back by Monday, to Cooper’s benefit.” 

His friend went off laughing; our hero was not to be baulk- | 
ed in his newly-wakened ambition, and having made up his | 
mind to travel West, and learned that he could not possibly H 
‘be back by Monday,’ he very considerately determined to 
wait until after that day. Having made all the necesvary |, 
inquiries and preparations, he resolutely took his seat in the | 
stage, and commenced his journey. 





Had it been a dozen years ago, he would have found few \" 


turnpikes, and those wretchedly bad; for nobody had yet 
found out that it was unlawful to make them. Every reck | 
in the Alleghany ridge might have been broke to atoms, and || 
every prominent feature in the face of the country — H 
ted, without the slightest injury to the constitution. Indeed, | 
most people would have thought it a wholesome operation.— , 
Be that as it may, the roads were not made, nor, until very | 
recently, did any body seem to care about them. The politi- 
cians, after all, are the men to do business; they are the 
‘great magicians’ who set every thing going. No sooner did 
they take the matter up, than not Dnly all the land, and the 
rivers, but even public sentiment was McAdamized; and 
while one side denounced turnpikes as the roads to national 
ruin, and another extolled the making of them as the greatest 
of virtues? the people proceeded vehemently to that proof of 


| the pudding, which the good old maxim pronounces the best. 


Notwithstanding all this, our hero soon discovered, that even 
in these days of improvement, a journey from the Atlantic to | 
the Western country is an adventure of no small magnitude. 


| As there is ever something in the way, to retard our most in- 


nocent undertakings, so here are piles of hideous mountains 
heaped one upon another, until the highest not only inter- 
cepts the poor earthly traveller, but forces even the clouds, as | 


occasionally as a matter of form; his chief occupations were | they roll through the air, to turn aside, or to crawl heavily 
dressing, lounging in Chestnut street, playing billiards, and”| up the mountain to its summit. There is something sublime, 
going to the theatre; and his studies were confined to news- | and even consoling, in this idea; and as the traveller winds 
papers, playbills, Byron’s poems, and Miss Fanny Wright's | his toilsttme way up the mountain path, it is quite comforta- |) 
philosophy. Thus he grew in years and in gentility, and at | ble to reflect that thunder-gusts, as well as stage-coaches, |) 
the age of twenty one, was thoroughly convinced that the | must submit to be impeded by those tremendous barricrs.— || 
highest dignity of man consisted in being fashionably clad, | As for Jemmy Gossamer, he thought nothing about it; but | 
and the highest enjoyment of life in spending money. About | drew his travelling cap over his eyes, and slept the more 
this time the elder Mr. Gossamer, having sna) the thread | soundly as the carriage proceeded with less rapidity. One 
of life, was gathered to his fathers, leaving his remnant to fact, however, in natural philosophy, he learned, among the 
our \. | cliffs of the Alleghany ridges,-as it was too obvious to escape 
The propitious hour was now arrived, when our hero was | even the notice of a gentleman, namely, that the world is not | 
to reap the harvest he had so long anticipated, and for which | round like an apple, as he had been taught to believe, but as | 
his father had toiled through half a century. He was now | angular as a brickbat. 
lord of himself, and master of an ample fortune, and he ex- | From Pittsburgh our traveller proceeded very comfortably 
pected forthwith to take his station among the As, and | in the finest steamboat te St. Louis, meeting no adventures 
the B———-s, and the C———s, who were considered as | worthy particular notice. He had previously sent to this | 
tiptop people. But the A s, and the B————s, and | place, by way of New-Orleans, a very elegant dearborn car- 
the C———s, had never heard of him, and to Jemmy’s per- | riage, which he properly imagined would carry his trunks, 
fect astonishment, his father’s death neither increased his || wardrobe, &c., and enable him at all times to appear like a 
dignity, nor enlarged the circle of his acquaintance. He | gentleman. To this he now prefixed a fine horse, by means 
tried to force his way into that society in which he longed to | of a dashing set of plated harness, and thus equipped, he set 
move, but was repulsed with the gentle hint, that he was not | forth one fine summer morning, upon his travels in Illinois. | 
considered as a gentleman! Highly indignant at what he | He preferred this State, because he was told that the prairies | 
considered an unmerited aspersion upon his birth and breed- | were level, and destitute of trees. “I like that,” said he— |, 
ing, he resolved upon the usual experiment in such cases— | “bad things, these trees—don’t have them in Chestnut-street 
that of purchasing, by dint of wealth, admissions into those | —city council had them all cut down on account of the cater- 
circles trom which he was excluded by his manners and edu- | pillars—wonder Congress don’t have the whole concern ex- 
cation. He determined to marry, and set up a fine establish- | terminated.” 
ment. But alas! what varied disappointments lie in wait | Our traveller was now riding over beautiful plains, ina 
for the aspirants after worldly honors! One lady refused | thinly settled country, where his fine dearborn and dandy 
him because he was a fop; another because he was illiterate | coat begat no small degree of wonderment among the natives. i 
and vulgar; a third, sneeringly offered him the ninth part of | To the latter he had resolved to be very civil and condescend- | 
her heart, and all agreed that he was not a gentleman, “ Not ] ing, because he had heard that Gen. Jackson, Mr. Clay, and | 
a gentleman !” exclaimed Jemmy, “that’s a good one! I’m | other great men, were remarkable for their affable courtesy to | 
not a practical man, nor a mechanic, nor an operative, nor || the common people. As he rode leisurely along, he met a 
one of those useful men that they make such a fuss about. I) countryman, with a rifle on his shoulder, who hailed him | 
am no philosopher, nor a scholar; no, nor a doctor, nor a || with— How are you, stranger 1” at the same time stopping | 
lawyer—of course, I must be a gentleman, I have a plenty | short, as if to invite a tete-a-tete. 1 
of money, and nothing to do; and I talk and dress as weil |. “Thope I see you well,” returned Jemmy, reining up his 
as any. I must be something, and I don’t know what I can || horse, smiling his prettiest smile, and bowing his best bow. 
be, unless Iam a Gestizmas!” He applied toa friend for ||“ Travelling, stranger ?”” was the next question. 
advice as to the best method of asserting his gentility. “ Yes, sir, rusticating a little, as you may perceive.” 

“Write a book,” said his friend, “authorship has got to|| “ Which way are you going !—if that’s a fair question.” 
be a very | calling.” “ Very fair; I’m bound north.” 

“ T can’t go that—my genius don’t lie that way.” “ Going to settle 1” 

“ My dear fellow, that is a mistake; it requires no genius || ‘Can't say Iam. Just taking a tour of plensure to recre- 


| 
| 














to a book, as books are now made. It only requires || ate the body, and expand the mental faculties.” 

industry, a steady hand, and a pair of scissors.” “ What did you come from?” 
“ That may be very true,” replied our hero, “ but industry|| “ Fronr Philadel hin” 

« How do you like that country?” 


is not @ gentleman; and as for a pair of scissors, | am sur- 


, in these parts. 


|| replied, “I’m as white a man as you are. 


—— Ee 
“ Philadelphia is not a country, my good friend, it is a city.” 
“Oh! it's acity! Is it a good place to live int” 

“ Better than this, a plaguy sight!” 

“Well, you don't say.so! Are the land thar as good as 
this here ? 

. “Can't tell you; never saw any land in my life till I lef 

ome.” 

“ Did you live in water ?—if I might be so bold as to ax.” 

“No, i lived in town.” 

“Oh! you lived in town !—likely, likely. What do you fol- 
low for a living?” 

“Sir, I follow my own inclinations—I'm a gentleman.” 

“ What might be your name ?” 

By this time Jemmy was growing impatient. He gave 
his whip a flourish, and replied with a sneer, ‘“‘ Why, it might 
be Julius Cesar!” 

“ Scissors!" exclaimed the hunter, slowly shouldering his 
rifle and wrning away, “ mighty poor scissors, too!” Jemm 
cracked his whip and dashed off in a passion, while the back- 
woodsmam, looking drolly after him, muttered to himself, 
“ Well, if you ain’t the poorest chance, for a live man, that 
ever I saw, I'll agree to shoot nothing but a shot-gun as long 


| as [ live.” 


Mr. Jemmy Gossamer had not proceeded very far, when a 


| jolly farmer, mounted ona sleck nag, overtook him, and very 


pleasantly saluted him. Jemmy bowed stiffly. 

“ Peddling, sir?” inquired the farmer. 

“Do I look like a pedler?” exclaimed our hero, in high 
dudgeon. 

“I meant no offence, stranger; I thought, from the way 
you are fired off, that you must have goods to sell.” 

“I would thank you, sir, to tell me what part of my equi- 

resembles that of a pediar.” 
“ Well, stranger, I'd no notion of making you mad, for a 


| pedlar’s just as good 9s any other man; but that little carry- 


all that you ride in favors the Yankee wagons they drive, 
mightily. And then you tote such a powerful heap of plun- 
der, that I thought you must have goods to sell.” 

Our traveller drove along in no enviable state of feelings, 
vexed at having his carriage denominated a carry-all, mot- 
tally offended at bearing it compared with a pedler’s vehicle, 
and dreadfully indignant that he himself should be mistaken 
for a travelling merchant. ‘ Was it for this,” thought he, 
“that I came all the way from Illinois? Shall I never be 
duly appreciated? Has the whole world conspired to deny 
me the homage duc to my great wealth? Wall nobody recog- 
nize me asa gentleman?” Engaged in such reflections, he 
jogged along for an hour or two, when a young countryman, 
who was trudging along with a bundle on his back, very 
civilly asked him to be kind enough to tell him the time of 
day. Soothed by the respectful manner of this address, he 
drew forth his elegant gold lever—“ Just twelve.” 

“ Well, that are an clegant watch, I'll be consarned if it 
ain't! Would you trade her, stranger 1” 

“T don’t trade in watches, my friend.” 

“Oh, you don’t! Have you any powder?” 

“ What sort of powder !—what do you mean 1” 

“ Well, I'm not partic’lar what sort ; cither glazed or rough 
will suit me, so it will shoot quick.” 

“I don’t carry gun-powder in my carriage.” 

“ That's a pity; you could trade a right smart chance of it 
Have you tobacco?” 

“How dare you ask me such a question?” roared our 
dandy, in violent indignation. 

The young man looked at him in astonishment, and calmly 
I'll ask what 
questions I please; if you don't like it, youcan go ahead 


| with your little go-cart.” 


Mr. Gossamer gave his horse a violent cut with his long 
lash, and dashed off at a gallop, determined to answer nu 
more questions. But he was oblig -d to stop at a cabin, to 
getadrink of water, and had no sooner entered, than the 


| good woman of the house informed him that her “ youngest 


darter was powerful bad with the misery in her tooth,” and 
inquired if he had any camfire. 

“T am no physician, my good woman.” 

“TI didn't reckon you was; you look too young for a doctor. 
Do you carry the mail, young man ow : 

From this eventful day forward, he gave up all hope of 
ever being received as a gentleman. He turned his horse's 
head eastward, and never stopped until he reached home. 

“Ie won't all do,” said he to his friends. 
taken for a pedier, fora travelling doctor, and for a mail- 
carrier. I could not pass for a gentleman in the wilds of 
Illinois, any more than in the circles of Philadelphia. There 
is some secret in it that I have not learned. One thing is 
certai will not make a gentleman.” 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“ Oh, I cut the whole concern; I shall open the old man's 
shop to-morrow, take ina ner who can handle the shears, 
and become an operative.’ 

“What! not a tailor?” 

“Yes I will—I will so—I'll be hanged if I don’t; I cannot 
be a gentleman; I must be something—I'll be a useful man.” 





Maxim.—It was a saying of the Cardinal de Rete—* It is 
better to do foolish things than to say them.” May be so; 
but it must be better still not to do them either. 
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_ THE NEW-YORKER. _ 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1837. i 





The Treasury Order.—We definitively announced in our 
last the determination of President Van Buren to continue in 
force the famous Order of July 11, 1836, from the Treasury 
Department at Washington, directing that nothing but Specie 
should thenceforth be received in payment for Public Lands, 
with unimportant or temporary exceptions. It is understood 
that the Cabinet discussions of this important subject have | 
been earnest and protracted, and common rumor affirms that | 
a majority were in favor of the revocation of the Order, It 
is of course understood that the power of the members is 


only advisory, and that the President, after listening to their | 
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|stood, Butis the Attorney General as fully convinced that 
the particular measure at issue will effect the great objects 
| which he and all of us have in view? Let us look at the 
case: We owe England forty or fifty millions—that is one 
| fact; we do not incline or it is not convenient to pay her the 
| money—that is another. But how shall we avoid it? Will 
| the locking up of five or six millions of specie in the Western 
wilds, apart from the general circulation and business of the 
| country, effect the object? We apprehend not. One thing 
is certain—it will not pay the debt. England will be impelled 





| 


| to take more urgent steps for the collection of the balance 


| due if we attempt to shuffle off its payment, and talk of a 

general bankruptcy here as an event extremely probable. 
We think Mr. Butler errs in assuming that the specie which 

| properly belongs in the West would immediately fly en masse 





opinions, is still at liberty to pursue the course which seems 
right in his own eyes. It is further said that Mr. Benton 


participated in all the Cabinet Councils which were held on | 
No great reliance, however, is to be placed on | 


this subject. 
these stories, even granting them any intrinsic importance.— 


But the following extract of a letter from Washington which | 
; 


appeared originally in the last Sunday Morning News is of a 
different character. It assumes to give a statement of the 
considerations which prevailed with the President, in deciding 
on his course in relation to this matter, as set forth by the 
Attorney General. As there is really no conceivable reason 
why any one should have invented it, we can hardly err in 


presuming that the two first paragraphs of the following em- | 
bodies truly the views if not the words of the President and | 


his legal adviser: 
“ Mr. Butler represented that, if the Order was now repealed, | 


the Western and Southwestern Banks would not be able two | 


keep their specie, and, while they parted with that, they would | 
at the same time increase their issues and other facilities to a | 
large extent. The specie would flow to New-York, in payment | 
of debts due t» the merchants and jobbers of that city, for the 

last year’s importations, and would be immediately shipped to 

England, to 
account of t importations. In a few months our stock of | 
specie, which now exceeds seventy millions, would thus be re- | 
duced to less than thirty millions, while, at the same time, the 

bank issues of paper would be greatly increased. The conse- | 
quence, he argued, would be a general crash of all the Banks, | 
and the total loss to the Government of the revenues which | 
have accumulated in the Deposite Banks. He represented that 

the Deposite Banks will nut, even under the most favorable cir- , 
cumstances, be able to pay the next quarter's instalment of the 

Surplus ordered to be distributed among the States, without 

greatly distressing their debtors; and that, if the small specie 

basis, which now bgrely sustains their circulations and agree- | 
ments, should be much diminished, it would be idle to expect 
them to pay one dollar of what they owe to the Government. 

He also argued that, by the revocation of the Order, the 
speculations in Public Lands would be vastly increased, and the | 
whole national domain, so far as it is now subject to entry, would | 
be immediately bought up by speculators, with Deposue Bank 
notes, not worth a farthing. ‘The people, he further argued, who 
had long been passive under all the fluctuations of the currency, | 
were becoming uneasy, and, upon the first explosion of a Gov- | 
ernment Deposite Bank, would demand the re-establishment of | 
a National Bank. The utmost prudence and caution would be | 
necessary to avoid that result. 

Leuers were also produced from our Minister at London, 
from our Consul at Liverpool, and others, suggesting that every | 
practieable method should be resorted to by a Government to 
retain the specie now in the country. They state that England 
is on the brink of a great financial and political convulsion, and 
that the Bank of England will be obliged to suspend specie pay- 
ments, unless the efforts then making for procuring 1 supply 
from the United States should succeed ; and that the question, 
in fact was, whether the Banks on this side of the water, or on 
that, should first blow up. The political disturbances of Eng- 
land, says Mr- Stevenson, are greatly promoted by her financial 
embarrassments , and if the latter continues, the former must) 
soon come to a crisis. If the money power is crippled and em.- | 
barrassed, the Democracy of the country will — and Ire- 
land will be emancipated. ~ To send our specie to England, at | 
this crisis, would, therefore, destroy ourselves, and aid the Brit- 
sh Tories in their present death-struggle with the people.” 





The above argument of the Attorney General is deserving | 
of grave and dispassionate consideration. It is evident at a 
glance that its leading positions, if unsound in their applica- 
tion, are in the abstract very nearly allied to palpalbe truths. 
The propositions that our entire currency is now in a critical 
state—that our seaports are largely in debt to England and 
our interior in like manner in debt to the seaports—that the 
natural tendency of specie is from those who owe to those 
whom they owe—that a heavy withdrawal of specie from our 
country under existing circumstances” is greatly to be depre- 
cated—these and many more like them are important truths 
which cannot be too clearly set forth nor too generally under- 


| to the seaboard if the Treasury Order were rescinded.— 
| Why did it not take that course before the Order was in be- 
|,ing? Who ever heard of any large amount of specie 
|| being drewn by the legitimate operations of trade from Mi- 
chigan and Illinois to New-York and Philadelphia? But it 
may be urged that speculation is running wild at the West. 
Perhaps so; but the speculators are not all Western men.— 


| This very speculation is carrying a great many more dollars | 


to the West than it brings back again. Grant the extreme 
|| assumption that fifty millions of acres might under the most 
| pressing circumstances be bought in one year; will it be pre- 
| tended that all this would be purchased with money borrowed 
of the Western Banks?! Would it not be shared by Eastern 


speculators and emigrants from the old States? Most cer- 


as 
asked for them—that it must be reduced, or they never canbe 
sold. Neither can we see how the sale of public lands by our 
Government to our citizens can result in national bankruptcy. 
If a numerous family of brothers should sell a portion of an 
estate before owned in common, and two or three of them be- 
come the purchasers, they must be very bad financiers indeed 
if they were obliged to fail in consequence. No: land specu- 
lation is not the root of the mischief. It is the ‘ forty or fifty 
millions’ we owe to Europe which is pressing upon us, and 
Mr. Butler seems to allow us the pleasure of agreeing with 
him in this particular. 

But we cannot believe that the Deposite and other Banks 
of the West are in the hands of such arrant knaves or fools 
as the Attorney General's argument would make them. Sup- 
pose the Treasury Order were revoked to-morrow, what 
should tempt them to rush headlong into the vortex of de- 
struction which, in his view, lies so palpably before them ?— 
Do they indeed need but a pretext for bankruptcy, or are they 
as silly as the fluttering insect which cannot resist the fasci- 
nation of a blazing candle? Is the public treasure really at 
| the mercy of institutions which are only shielded from ruin 
| by a measure so extraordinary as this Order confessedly is? 
Suppose Congress had passed the bill for its repeal ten days 
earlier: must the Western Banks have inevitably gone to de- 
struction? No, no; these Banks understand their own busi- 
ness, and the peculiarities of their position; they are gene- 
rally solvent beyond cavil; and their solvency does not de- 
pend merely on the amount of specie in their vaults. Nearly 


y the forty or fifty millions which we owe her, on || 


| be a loser. 
| rass but cannot prevent such investment of capital. 








every dollar of their loans have been profitably invested ; and 
| even should th» evils of the times force them to suspend spe- 
actual settlers which could produce such a result as the Attor- || cie payments, they would eventually pay every thing, except 
ney General seems to dread—an indebtedness of the new to where the officers are villains. Mr. B. cannot have meant 
the old States beyond the ability of payment. Let the com- || that their solvency is to be measured by the specie in their 
petition remain open to all purchasers, and Ict the proceeds || vaults; for then their liabilities are not now worth fifty cents 
Le expended for National purposes or divided among the | on the dollar. The real question is—Are their loans well 
States, and the result will be that the purchaser in each || secured? Is the property in which they are invested worth 
State will virtually either pay or owe to his own State, or to || its cost or an approximation to it? In other words—lIs the 
be expended in his own State, the price of his lands, and the forty millions of land sold by the Government within three 
laws of trade will easily govern the exchanges and make all || years past, worth a dollar and a quarter per acre? We have 
right. The trouble is that these same land speculations are || no hesitation in answering these questions in the affirmative. 
not wild, extravagant, and delusive—if they were, reasonand || One more glance at those great features of the question 
reflection would soon put an end to them—but they are safe | which we all see alike. We owe England thirty millions ; 
beyond cavil and lucrative beyond precedent. The person } our importing merchants are the immediate debtors; our 
who buys one hundred, one thousand, or ten thousand acres |) country merchants owe it to the importers, and our farmers 
And yet we have 
Such being the fact, the Government may embar- || drawn nearly as many millions in specie from Europe within 

It may three years past. England now feels the want of this specie, 
indeed peremptorily stop the sale of these lands altogether ; || and is determined to enforce its return. She has commenced 
but even then the speculation will be carried on by pushing 





| tainly. 


| 


It is only the poor quackery of restricting sales to 


of public land, judiciously located, can hardly by possthttty and mechanics owe it to the merchants. 


hy buying lees cotton, knocking down the price, curtailing her 
accommodations to our importers, and pressing them for pay- 
It is becoming widely notorious that lands | ment. We resist, and endeavor to retain the specic. But 
are sold or held at a dollar and a quarter which are really | can we dothis merely by taking such measures as will pre- 


worth from five to five hundred times that sum ; and such be- ! vent the payment of the debt due from the interior to the sea- 
| ing the fact, no cobweb fences—no restriction to settlers or i ports? That leaves our importers and commercial commu- 





forward squatters to secure and establish a claim to the 
choicest tracts. 


| . . . es | ss o 

| requirement of specie—will prevent enterprising men who | nities to breast the storm unsustained. Doubtless many must 
as . . . . 

We do not consider | fail, and some think this wil! discharge the debt, but they are 

the exaction of specie a hardship on the purchaser—not at all || mistaken. 


—he gets his land cheap enough: itis the effect on the commu- be handed over to the foreign creditor as assets, which only 
nity in general which is to be deprecated, if any thing. Nei- | changes without releasing the liability. We shall not get rid 
ther should we consider the restriction of land sales to 1280 | of it, unless we all fail together. Doubtless, the embarrass- 
or even 640 acres to any one person decidedly olsjectionable ; || ments of the times tend to diminish importation, and this we 
but to say that a Missourian may buy one or the other quanti- || regard as so far salutary; but this effect is counteracted by 
ty while a Kentuckian shall not have an acre—in other words, | another—the depreciation in price of our exports abroad.— 
to restrict to actual settlers—would be unjust if not virtually | Hard as the times are, this very year will show a balance of 
po ronate : lling out of the record. Mr. Butler think | — res AB - arden pa a0 yrenete 
ut we are travelling out o! , . Bu nks | wes | 
the land speculations would be increased by a repeal of the || mediate production of exchangeable commodities, that the 
Treasury Order. He is probably right here; though, reason- || balance of trade will continue to be against us unless we pre- 
ing from analogy, it might be said that as its promulgation and vent it by destroying our credit, or by resorting to high pro- 
enforcement has not checked these speculations, its repeal i tective or prohibitory duties. These might turn the scale ; 
would not increase them. Again, some: consider that land | but whether the consequence would or would not be worth the 
speculation is well nigh over for a year or so, let other matters 1 cost it is not our present purpose toinquire. We only main- 
»asthey may. But, conceding that the repeal in question || tain that to draw twenty millions in specie from a nation to 
a iy way & I 41 ; chy Annies igh 
would increase the sales of lands by partially removing the H whic! we are in debt twice the amount, and retain it in spite 
pressure in the money market, we cannot believe that it would of her, with the balance of trade heavily against us, is an ope- 
be followed by the extravagant consequences which the Attor- | ration of no easy accomplishment. 
ney General anticipates. All the lands subject to entry bought | We come now to a consideration of the last paragraph of 
up at once by speeulators! why we have been assured every | the Washington letter quoted above; which, it must be dis- 


| have the money from obtaining the land. 
The importer’s country notes and accounts must 








* We make this qualification in its most emphatic sense. 


year in Congress that half these lands are not worth the price || tinctly borne in mind, is no part of Mr. Butler’s argument.— 
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We cannot believe, on such questionable authonty, that its 
statements are essentially correct, cither as they involve our 
Cabinet at home or our Minister abroad. Who will believe 
that an American Embassador can have written home to his 
Government, urging it to pursue a remarkable and novel 
course of policy with the direct purpose of producing a politi- 


cal revolution in the country to which he is accredited ! Who | 


will believe that an American Cabinet would act upon such 
considerations? An Embassador pursuing such a course 
would necessarily expect a notice to leave the kingdom as 
soon as his suggestions had been made pablic. A Cabinet 
giving countenance to it could not dream of preserving ami- 
cable relations with a Government which it was thus laboring 
to subvert. We deny the whole groundwork of this story— 
there is no proper necessity that the Banks of either England 
or America must blow up; but if either, must it not be those 
of the debtor rather than the creditor country? if a direct 
struggle for the possession of the specie ensue, will not the 
latter naturally obtain it? Make the case that of two rival 
Banks, or of any other competitors in business, and calculate 
the result. We deem it unwise to provoke such a struggle, 
but most unjustifiable to engage in it with a view of revolu- 
tionizing a country with which we are closely and amicably 
united—by such means, too, as refusing to pay the debt which 
we indisputably owe. But no matter, since this notable pro- 
ject can never have originated with Andrew Stevenson, or 
been seriously eutertained by the Cabinet of Mr. Van Buren. 


—_—_—— 

The Science of Agriculture.—We trust none of our read- 
ers will be moved to an ill-judged sneer by our classification 
of the cultivation of the earth among the departments of hu- 
man science. None can be more ready to assert than we are 
to admit that the wretched harassing of the earth's surface 
which passes for agriculture throughout the greater pertion 
of our country, has nothing of science about it. The owner 
or tenant of a portion of soil which he is yearly bringing nearer 
to utter exhaustion and barrenness by a course of half subdu- 
ing, half fencing, half tilling, (and this half out of season,) has 
good reason for disclaiming all such lofty and superfine asso- 
ciations as are connected in his mind with the vague idea of a 
science. But the really enlightened and systematic cultiva- 
tor, who bestows on his farm all the labor which it is calcu- 
lated to reward, in the season which reason and nature indi- || 
cates, with the best implements which the successive im- 
provements of centuries, but especially of the last few years, 
may afford, who knows thorvughly the character of his soil, 
and the particular grain or other product to which its several 
portions are best adapted, and acts up to his knowledge—such |! 
a farmer is a man of science as truly and profitably as the 
most stately University Professor. 

Not more true is it that a thorough farmer is @ scientific 
farmer, than that science is in no case more advantageously || 
employed than in the service of agriculture. We had nearly || 
said that in nothing is it more necessary; but the fact that so 
many do manage tosupport some hind of an existence by culti- |) 
vating the soil, without understanding or regarding its proper- 
ties to better purpose than do their oxen, would seem to con- 
tradict the assumption. But this only proves the great fer- 
tility and cheapness of land in this country, and the amount of 
its spontaneous production. When a few succeeding years 
shall have rendered our population so dense that every acre 
is appropriated and bears a corresponding price, our farmers 
must learn the art of producing the greatest value from a given 
portion of soil, and be strictly governed by its dictates. The 
same combination of ignorance, thoughtlessness and bad 
management now too generally evinced by those enzaged in 
agriculture, would inevitably bankrupt the merchant, the 
manufacturer, or the mechanic, and must in time become 
equally ruinous to the farmer. Every dollar added to the |) 
price of an acre of ground, or to the average value of its pro- 
ducts, is not merely an additional stimulus to inereased pro- | 
duction, but a link in a chain of circumstances which must 
soon render such production an inevitable necessity. 

These remarks have been elicited by the published pro- 
ceedings of a State Agricultural Convention, which assembled 
at Albany on the 2d of February last. Had these proceed- 
ings been transmitted in » we should have copied them 

entire, with pleasure ; at this late day, it would hardly a ad- 
visable. We append, however, a brief synopsis: 
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| The Convention was organized at the Capitol—A. Van 
Bergen, Esq., of Greene County, President. One hundred | 
and fifty members, representing every Senate District and 
forty Counties, were in attendance. Committeess were ap- 
pointed to report resolutions, and to examine certain new 
agricultural implements. The former—Hon. Jesse Buel, 
Chairman—submitted a series of resolutions, affirsning the 
vital importance of Agriculture as a public interest—the ne- 
cessity of encouraging its improvement by the concentrated 
action of its friends and of the legislative authorities—and 
the propriety of appropriating a small sum (thirty thousand 
dollars) annually from the State Treasury for the establish- 
ment of State and County Agricultural Societies, and to pro- 
mote generally the interests of husbandry ;—also of raising 
| the standard of common school instruction in the sgricultu- 





| mentary science. They further recommend the establish- 
| ment of a competent Board of Inspectors, to examine, tho- 
| roughly test, and certify to the relative merits of all new 
| farming implements which may be submitted to them for in- 
| Spection, holding semi-annual meetings for the purpose. 
| These resolutions were advocated by Mr. Viele, of Rensse- 
| laer, and unanimously adopted. 


ting to Agriculture, and report on the existing scarcity of its 

| products ; to collect facts in regard to the history and habits 
| of the grain worm ; and to inquire into the best mede of apply- 
iteg legislative bounty in aid of Agriculture. On motion of 
Mr. Ozden, of Yates, it was resolved that the Tariff Compro- 
mise of 1833, so far as regards the protection afforded to the 
products of the soil, ought to remain inviolate. The Conven- 
tion recommend the general establishment of periodice] Fairs, 
for the exchange of commodities, after the European plan. 


Spinner and Twister, as the best machine for reeling silk 
from cocoons that has yet Leen invented. A memorial to the 
| Legislature was then adopted, setting forth the importance 
| of the proposed New York State Agricultural School, and 
| asking an appropriation to purchase a library and philo- 
| sophical apparatus therefor. Mr. Mather, by request, sub- 
mitted a report on the Geological Survey of the State directed 
by the Legislature, which we must find room for in another 
}column. The Convention soon after adjourned, to reassem- 
| ble on the first Thursday of February next. 
| Wecannot close this necessarily hasty synopsis of its pro- 
ceedings, without expressing our ardent conviction that such 
meetings are calculated to subserve, in a high degree, the in- 
terests of Agriculture, and thence of the entire community. 
—_—_—_—_ 
Licentiousness—Moral Reform.—We have been applied 
| to by a gentleman residing at a distance for information with 
regard to the character and tendencies of the systematic ef- |) 
| forts now making, in our city and elsewhere, for the repres- 
sion of Licentiousness throughout the country. We cheer- 
fully undertake the task which he has imposed on us, but || 
must decline attempting it in the precise manner which he || 
indicates—that of publishing his communication cmbracing 
a series of circumstantial interrogatories, and giving to each || 
a distinct and particular answer. Our acquaintance with the || 
operations which have been carricd on under the title of |! 





culiar character of the subject docs not incline us to be very 
minute in our statements or verbose in our speculations in 
regard to it. 

Generally, then—The Moral Reform efforts were com- 
menced in this city some six or seven years since, by persons 
of most praiseworthy motives, but of more questionable 
| judgement and discretion. The imputation of recklessness 
| _or dishonesty in any shape was never more unjustly applied 
l | than to them, but it is painfully true that some of their ear- 
| lier publications were rather calculated to outrage delicacy 
|, and good taste than to correct vicious propensities. 
| more of that—The entire directien of these efforts has now 
| passed into other hands, guided by wiser heads, though not 
| moved by purer hearts. The Advocate of Moral Reform is 
now edited by a lady of eminent qualifications, against whom 
even the tongue of ribald libertinism dare not breathe a whis- 
per of evil. We very seldom see the work; but we feel as- 











| ral portions of the State, by the introduction of books of ele- || 


‘ 
Committees were also appointed to collect statistics rela- 


The appropriate Committee reported in favor of Brooks’ Silk | 


| Moral Reform is not sufficiently definite for this, and the pe- 


But no |) 





| sured that under such auspices it can contain nothing offen. 


_sive to the most refined purity. 
| We might prefer to stop here, but our interrogator desires 
| particular information with regard to the character of the 
_Feaders of the Moral Reform publications, and the influerce 
of such works upon the morals of the comayunity. On this 
‘head, we can only give an opinion, and this founded almon 
| entirely on theory rather than observation. We see no more 
| reason to believe that the Advocate is read by the vicions for 
| the gratification of their depraved fancies than that portions 
| of the Scriptures are perverted to the same unholy purposes, 
‘nor to condemn the one on account of its susceptibility of 
‘such perversion than the other. As to the influence of such 
a work, so far as a reformation of the utterly vile is concern- 
ed, we have little faith in it, nor, we presume, have the sup- 
porters of the Advocate. Its object is rather to place the 
innocent and virtuous on their guard against the arts of the 
‘licentious and abandoned, and to create a healthful and stera 
public sentiment which shall drive frum all virtuous and repu- 
‘table society the profligate and libertine—the prowling se 
ducer as well as his unfortunate victim. This effort we can 
not but regard as a most righteous and salutary one: why 
should not its success be practicable ? 


Our correspondent secms to question the propriety of an 
indiscriminate perusal of works of this class in families, and 
more distinctly the policy of denouncing licentiousness from 
the pulpit. So far as families are concerned, the parents 
_alone are proper judges in the first instance of the mode and 
manner of imparting instructicn on this as on every other 
subject. Much good and much evil may result from making 
this a common topic of instruction and admonition. We 
doubt not ‘ there is a more excellent way.’ There is no salv- 
tary truth unfit to be communicated to a rightly constituted 
mind, in proper language and under proper circumstances.— 
This limitation is as clear in grammar or mathematics as in 
morals. As tothe ministers of religion, they probably ur 
derstand their duties without any dictation from our cortes- 
pondent or ourself. If there are any particular number of 
the Commandments, less than the entire Ten, which it is in 
cumbent on them to propound and enforce, leaving the resi- 
due to take care of themselves, they doubtless know it. But 
in any case, we hold that it is no more a violation of delicacy 
to denounce publicly the vile craft of the libertine than the 
more violent but not more aggravated outrage of the high- 
_wayman or the murderer. 


—————_—_—_—_—_____ 


| Flour and Grain, we announce with great pleasure, are 
| rapidly falling in price all over the country. The vast im- 
portations from Europe have aided powerfully to produce this 
‘result. But for these, we believe flour would have maintain 
jed the exorbitant price of $12 a barrel throughout the sum- 
\mer. As it is, we hope to see it down to $8. Some who dip- 
ped deep into the speculation have burnt their own fingers 
severely. They must do their own crying. By the way, the 
prices of every thing are tending downwards, under the con- 
| bined influences of pressure and reaction. Flour is abundant 
|in Ohio at $8 per barrel, und coming down. Those who have 
‘delayed sales and held up prices with the hope of screwing 
| a few additional dollars from the necessities of the destitute, 
| Must take care of themselves. Coal is down low enough, 
jand yards full of it that might have sold for $12 a ton lest 
_winter. Right! Gentlemen monopolizers, your day is over. 
REE 
The Special Election.—The following are the official re- 
turns of the votes cast at the recent election for a Delegate to 
the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention: 







— pp ) Snyder, (V.B.) 
Union Oerccccccce eereereeses 1 566 1275 
eer 723 
Ss cccccccccéscceccecvee 663 
Majority for Harris, 57] 2718 2661 


So the responsibility of revising the Constitution of Penn- 


| sylvania devolves on the opponents of the National Admin- 
| istration. 





Gen. Winfield Scott, of the United States Army, has been 
invi-ed toa Public Dinner by a great number of the most di+ 
| tinguished citizens of New York, of both political parties, in- 
cluding the Mayor, G. C. Verplanck, Ogden Hoffman, &c. 








The dinner will be given on Monday, at the City Hotel. 
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The Money Market.—The pressure continues unabated 
and fearfully intense. Failures, numberless and without 
limit, are announced daily, and hardly create a sensation. 
We are afloat on a sea of disaster, and noone pretends tosee 
land. Every arrival from England shows a reduction in the 
price of our great staple, and of course an increased demand 
upon us for money. Such was the effect of the measures 
adopted by the United States and our city Banks, that only 
$150,000 of specie went out by the last packet, ( Monday.) 
Still, the sending out of bills at long sight only postpones the 
payment of our debt to England, it does not pay it. We 
must send something more substantial than this before all 
is over. 

The pressure has now reached every commercial point of 
the country. The failures in New Orleans have not been ar- 
ranged, but have been followed by another for five millions, 
(a cotton-dealing house.) The Banks discount but little any 
where. Money is said to be seven per cent. a month at 
Natchez. (That is nearly equal to Wall street.) In Mobile, 
money is very scarce, but a report of extensive failures is con- | 
tradicted. The payments to this city from the South and | 
West continue to fall far below the liabilities from that quarter. | 

In our city, the rate of interest continues to be just precisely | 
what the lender pleases to ask. There are enough to pay it, 
be it what it may, though a great many prefer, or are obliged, 
to fail. Houses have gone down the past week worse than 
nothing, who might have stopped on the first of January, paid 
their debts in time, and had a handsome surplus. They were 
right, however. There was hope that affairs would have 
worn another face by this time; and no man should ever stop 
payment while he has the means of carrying on his business 
and a hope of retrieving his fortunes. 








Coxsrcticut.—The .Annual Election for State Officers, 











with the semi-annual choice of Members of Congress, took 
place in Connecticut on Monday, and was contested with | 
great spirit and animation throughout. The result is a com- 

plete triumph to the supporters of the National Administra- | 
tion, who have re-elected their State ticket entire, and at least 

five of their six Members of Congress. The returns are not 

all received, but it is computed that the average majority 

cannot vary mnch from 1,500. (This is about half way be- 

tween the majoritics of last April and last November.) Hart- 

ford County has re-elected Mr. Toucey to Congress over Jo- 

seph Trumbull, by about 100 majority. New Haven and 

Middlesex have re-elected Samuel Ingham over Henry C. 

Flagg, by about 1,000. Thomas T. Whittlesey is re-elected 

in Fairfield County over Gideon Tomlinson. In Litchfield, 

Dr. Launcelot Phelps is re-elected by about 100. Orren 

Holt is said to be likewise re-elected in Windham and Tol- | 
land, by a very small majority, over John H. Brockway. In 

New London, it is thought that Thomas W. Williams (Whig) | 
has beaten Elisha Haley, but the contest is so close that the 

official canvass must determine the point. 

It will be scen that the dominant party have had excellent | 
fortune, having carried three Congressmen, by majorities | 
amounting, in the aggregate, to about 300. Tho vote was a| 
large one, both parties having done their utmost. | 

P.S. Mr. Williams (Whig) is certainly elected to Con- 
gress from New London. 








Texnessex.—Present appearances indicate a spirited po- 
litical contest at the August Election, especially for Members 
of Congress. Hon. Newton Cannon, present Governor, is a 
candidate for retlection. Ex-Gov. Carroll was suggested by 
the friends of the National Administration as his opponent, 
but declines a canvass, having accepted an office under the 
General Government. Two or three other divtinguished 
gentlemen are spoken of for the station—among them Hon. 
Balie Peyton. The rumor that Gen. Jackson would be ur- 
gently solicited by the friends of Mr. Van Buren to lend them 
the direct aid of his powerful name in the canvase, cither as a 
candidate for Governor, or for Congress in opposition to Mr. 
Rell, would seem to have been unfounded. The Ex-Presi- 
dent's broken health imperiously requires repose, mental 
and physical. 

No opponent to Mr. Bell (Nashville Distriet) has yet been 
named, though one will doubtless be forthcoming, with a fair 
prospect of success. Mr. Speaker Polk (in Bedford and 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Speaker of the State Senate. Here, as in Bell's District, the 
contest will be animate:|. Luke Lea declines a re-election 
from the Knoxville District, in an Anti-Van Buren Circular to 
his constituents. E. J. Shields will be hard pushed by A. A. 
Kincannon, (Van Buren.) Adam Huntsman (neutral) will 
be opposed by a son of David Crockett, of Whig politics. 
Gen. Richard G. Dunlap, who is reputed a convert te the 
Administration party, will he opposed by C. H. Williams, or 
Gen. Eastin Morris. Gen. Thomas C. Arnold, a Whig, isa 
candidate in the District represented by Mr. Carter, a mode- 
rate White man. Half a dozen are named in Mr. Peyton's 
District. It is currently reported that the Anti-Van Buren 
party look to Mr. Peyton as the successor of Mr. Grundy ia 
the Senate at the close of the next Congress. 


Vinoix1a.—The Legislature of this State has adjourned, 
after making a large, and, we hear, very judicious addition to 
the Bank capital of the State. The session has been a very 
long one, and this is the only important result. 

Just previous to the adjournment, Mr. Garland, of Amherst, 
introduced a series of resolutions into the House of Delegates, 
approving the Treasury Circular, and recommending its con- 
tinuance. We believe they were not actedon. It is thought 
that this was a demonstration of the friends of Col. Benton, 
designed to break ground against Mr. Rives. It could not 
have been carried, if pressed, as the Whigs would have voted 
to a man with that section of the Administration party op- 
posed to it. 

Micuicas.—The Legislature of this new State has passed 
a General Banking | aw. We kave not carefully examined 
it, but we understand that its provisions are liberal and states- 
manlike. 

Hon. Jesse R. Burden, of Philadelphia County, was on the 
30th elected Speaker of the Senate of Pennsylvania, vice Hon. 
Thos. Cunningham, resigned. There were twelve ballots; 
and on the last the vote was fur Dr. Burden, (Whig State 
Rights,) 18; Isaac Leet, (Dem. V. B.) 4; J. Strohm, ( Anti- 
Mason,) 6. On the first ballot, Leet, 13; Burden, 10; 















LATE FROM ENGLAND. 
By the arrival on Wednesday of the packet ship Sheffield, 
Capt. Allen, from Liverpool, we have advices to the 12th 
ult- The news is of considerable interest. 
Cotton has experienced a further decline in the European 
markets. Money is still scarce, but the impression prevails 
that the crisis is past, and that the difficulties must speedily 





be overcome by the aid of drafts on the United States. The 
| following paragraph from the Londen Times exhibits the ge- 
neral sentiment of the metropolis: 
From the London Times of March 8. 

London and American Money Market.—Now that matters 
are adjusted here seemingly at last, that all are inclined to 
hope that this is really the case, the attention of the mer- 
chants is beginning to be turned towards the United States 
| and other foreign parts, upon which the penalty of the late 
| arrangements with the bank must ultimately fall. The peri- 
jod for any aceommodation there must necessarily have some 
| limit, as the origin of our commercial difficulties was the 
| sending money which was so cheap at home for employment 
in America and elsewhere, so must the expedient be resorted 
to of calling that money back again before those engagements 
can be fulfilled, and our embarrassment be finally put an end 
||to. Every post will carry out, as it has done for some time 
i pest, pressing orders to foreign countries to realize and send 
|| home all assets belonging to English houses, and great dis- 
|| tress and pressure will be the necessary consequences, par- 
| ticularly at New-York, and in the large trading towns of the 
} Union. After having gone on for months holding on their 
|| stocks of goods, and paying interest at the rate of two per 
|} cent. monthly, a rate sufficient of itself to bear down the 
| most profitable transactions, they will find that the accommo- 
|| dation will no longer be continued on those or any terms.— 
They will have no alternative but to sell the goods thus held 
at such prices as the English merchants will be content to 
take them at, which, to suit this market must be at a very 
great depreciation, or they must ship bullion to cover their 
|| engagements in this country. Some of the houses may be 
|| unable to do either, but by those who are to maintain their 
| credit, one alternative or the other must be adopted. For 
| these reasons the accounts from the United States must pos- 
|| Sess great interest for some time to come. 
|| Fraxce.—The Ministry have again been beaten in the 


|| Chamber of Deputics on the bill for the separate trial of civil 








| 
| 





Strohm, 6—the first being the true vote of the Van Buren || and military conspirators against the Government, by a ma- 
party, and the two last of its opponents. Mr. Cunningham jority of two: Ayes 209; Nays 211. The victory of the 
resigned because his term expires with the session ; and, as | Opposition was effected by the votes of Members taken from 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania declares the Speaker of the || their sick beds. It was not believed that the Ministry would 
Senate Chief Magistrate pro tem. in case of the death of the || resign. The bill was entitled the Disjunction bill, and had 
Governor, it is proper that there should be'a real, undoubted | been for some time under discussion. The exultation of the 
Speaker of the Senate in existence. | Opposition both in and out of the Chamber was unbounded. 








Later.—A great excitement was created at Harrisburg on 
Monday by the announcement that the Governor had vetoed 
the Internal Improvement Bill which had just passed the Le- 
gislature. 
derstand that the Governer’s objection applies to the great 
number of local appropriations, for the relief of turnpike com- 
panies, and for subscriptions to new works of circumscribed 
importance, which the bill contains. His plan is to complete 
the main lines first, and such minor works as may be deemed 
necessary afterward. A violent debate arose when this Veto 
was transmitted to the House, and a motion was made to pase 
the bill notwithstanding, which failed. Yeas 43, nays 47 :— 
two-thirds required. The House then refused to consider a 
bill making appropriations for the main lines alone ; but such 


a one was brought forward in the Senate by Mr. Dickey, and 


will probably pass, if the time be not too short. There is no 


use in making large apprppriations this year, for the money 
cannot be obtained. 

Hon. Franklin E. Plumer, late Member of Congress from 
Mississippi, was drowned recently in crossing a creck in 
Rankin County, in that State. Mr. P. wasa native of New 
Hampshire, who went to Mississippi as a school-master, 
friendless and penniless, about twelve years since. He was 
a man of inflexible perseverance and industry, and not defi- 
cient in assurance. He was still a young man—not five-and- 
thirty at the time of his death. 

Hon. Geo. Poindexter, late U. S. Senator from Mississip- 
pi, is positively not dead, but has reached his new home in 
Kentucky, where he is recovering of the severe injuries he 
received at Natchez. 





The Canals.—We are authorised to state, says the Argus, 
that the water will be let into the state canals, se that they 
will be in a navigable condition, on Thursday, the 20th day 








Maury) is opposed, we believe, by Terry H. Cahal, late 


of April. 





We have not seen the Veto Message, but we un- 


|| Enxetaxp.—Lord John Russell brought forward his resolu- 
|| tions on the affairs of Canada, in the House of Commons on 
| the 5th, which were adopted in committee on the 8th, by a 
| vote of 144 to 16, and were subsequently passed. The Liv- 
\| erpool Chronicle says the resolutions are calculated to drive 
| Canada into rebellion and add another hundred millions to 
|| the national debt. 
|| The bill for the abolition of church-rates had been intro- 
duced by Lord Melbourne, in the House of Lords. Vast 
|| numbers of petitions were constantly pouring in, both for and 
|| against the abolition of the church-rates. The Times declares 
|| with great confidence that the bill had received its quietus. 
|| The following sketch of a debate in the House of Commons 
relates to a subject of such marked National importance that 
| we have thought best to make room for it : 
| TEXAS IN ENGLAND. 
Motion made, and question put, in Honse of Commons— 
|| “ Thatan humble address be presented to his Majesty, that he 
|| will be graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid 
|| before this house, copies of all correspondence between the 
Government of Mexico and his Majesty’s Government on the 
| subject of Texas, from the Ist March, 1836, to the present 
| date; also, of all correspondence between the Government of 
*the United States of America and his Majesty's Government 
| on the same subject for a like period.” 
| Mir. B. Hoy said he rose to make the motion of which he 
} had given notice, for copies of all corres ndence between the 
| Government of Mexico and his Majesty's Government, onthe 
|| subject of Texas ; also for copies of allcorrespondence between 
\\the Government of the United States of America and his 
| Majesty's Government on the same subject. The honorable 
| 








gentleman said it was necessary for the preservation of tho 
| commerce of this country with the Southern States of Ameri- 
ca, that Texas should not be united to the United States of 
| America. An extensive slave trade was carried on by Texas, 
| and if we allowed its annexation to the United States, it would 
be impossible for this country to prevent it. The question of 
a boundary line between Mexico and the United States was 
conveniently kept open, and when the President of the United 
States said en arrangement with Mexico must be enforced, 








the meaning was that Texas must be given up to the United 
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NEW-YORK. 
Last Notice-—Many of our patrons to the Folio New-Yorker have 
been suspended for the present in co! ace of non-payment.— 





neeque 
With the present number, bills will be sent to each and all of them. || 


If the amount is not forwarded to us previous to the Ist of May next, 
we shall be compelled to advertise them as defaulters. It is our 
only remedy for the nuniberless cases wherein we lose our just dues 
through the wilful inattention of subscribers, who receive the paper 
for two or three years without sending us the very small sum neces- 
sary to cancel the debt. We sincerely trust that this notice will call 
the attention of those for whom it is especially intended, and save us 
from adopting harsher measures. 








TO CORRESPONDETS. 

We regret to decline the insertion of “ Vindex,”—a paper which 
richly entitles the writer to our thanks. We suspect, however, 
that the class of our readers (the non-paying) to whom he ad- 
dresses himself will think that they have Teova quite enough of 
that sort already. We subjoin of his comm ‘the con- 
clusion of the whole matter,” viz: 

 Wouldst thou be honest } > ! for thy paper. 
Wouldst thou be generous! Pay for thy paper. 
Wouldst thou be humane! Pay for thy paper. 
Wouldst thou have a clear conscience! Pay for thy paper.” 
“A Trip of Fancy” (J.) is so badly measured as to defy emendation. 
The Speculations of “ York Bard” are beneath criticiem. 


“The Last Offering” (Gouevra) has merit, but needs much amend- |, 


meat. 
“Random Thoughts and Reveries,” &c. (Ganymede) is accepted. 





« Sermons, by the late Rev. Wiliam Nevins, D. D."—This is a collec- 
tion of discourses not inteaded fur the press, but found among the | 


papers of Dr. Nevias after his decease, and given to the public as he 


lef them. The peculiar characteristics of his writings have already || 


commended them to the hearts of the religious community. Elo- 


quent, pious and devoted, there is a nervous simplicity, an unequivo- |) 


cal directness pervading them, which has very justly taken strong 
hold of the affections of the | The volume before us labors 
principally to inculcate a stern and lofty morality, with the Chris- 
tian religion for its element and basis. A small portion only relates 





to controverted doctrines, while practical piety is the great aim of |) 


its teachings. It must add to the high reputation already accorded 
to the fervid and gifted soldier of the Cross who has ‘ passed away 
into the heavens.’ (John 8. Taylor: 1 vol. pp. 428, 12mo.) 


“ Charcoal Sketches." —We learn with pleasure that Joseph C. Neal 
of Philadelphia will shortly give to the public in a collected form the 
humorous etchings of city low life which have appeared from time to 
ume in the periodicals of the dey as ‘Police Scenes,’ ‘City Worthies,’ 
&c. They will issue from the press of Carey & Hart, with illustra- 
tions by D.C. Johnston. Noone who reads extensively can have 
failed to lnugh heartily long since over his pictures of the ured-up 
politician, the practiser of gymanstics, the wood-sawyer out of busi- 


nese, the ill ured husband, the good-natured fellow, &c. &c. and few || 


can be indifferent to the prospect of a repetition of the enjoyment. 
(‘ Or-on Dabba, the Hittite,’ in our columns this week, is one of the best 
of these clever papers which has reached us.) It might provoke some 
cavil or surprise, should we affirm that Mr. Neal is the best and most 
original writer that Puiladelphia has ever produced—and, on the 
whole, we may es well leave it for the present uusaid. 


Economy of Health."—We have been interested if not instructed in 
the perusal of “ The Economy of Health, or the Stream of Life from 
the Cradle to the Grave, with Reflections, Moral, Physical, and Phi- 
losophical, on the Septennial Phases of Human Existence; by James 
Johnson, M. D. Physician Extraordinary to the King.” The book 
has faults, the most prominent of which is the overweening propen- 
sity of the author to display his own powers and Varied acquire- 
ments. We do not condemn the discursive and dictatortal style in 
which he discusses things io general—the inutility of music, the folly 
of studying dead languages, the philosophy of punishment, &c, &c. 
because we disagree with him, for the contrary is very generally the 
case; but because they seem rather out of place in a treatise on the 
Economy of Health. The author secms to think otherwise, and 
makes a dash at every question which by possibility can, aad some 
that cannot, be brought within the range of his subject. However, 
the book abounds in excellent suggestions, forcibly expressed, as 
well as some whose propriety is not so obvious. (1 vol. 283 pp. 18 
mo. Harpers.) 


“ Snarleyyow, or the Dog-Fiend, by Copt. Marryat."—The first vol- 





ume of this nautical tale, (which still c to be published in 
the successive numbers of ‘The Metropolitan,’ and which is probably 
not all written yet) has been published by Carey & Hart, in rather 
better than their usual style. This story is not a favorite with us, It 
contains many touches of nature, with correct though rough pictures 
of sailor life and ship and shore adventures, but it is decidedly too 
coarse for commendation, and not particularly clever, for a produc- 
tion of Marryat. We know it has and will have abundant popularity, 
but this doce not remove the objection that it is low throughout and 
sometimes absolutely disgusting. 


“ Sacra Private—the Private Meditations and Prayers of the Right 
Rev. Thomas Wilson, D. D. late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man,” 
has just been published by J. 8. Taylor. It is alike excellent in 
matter and manner, and forms an elegant pocket vol of 150 
pages. Asa manual of devotion for private and family use, it has 
great merit. ” - 

“A Glance at New-York.” —Dr. Greene, No. 1 Beekman-st. has just 
issued “A Glance at New-York ; embracing the City Government, 
Theatres, Hotels, Churches, Mobs, Monopolies, Learned Professions 
Newspapers, Rogues, Dandies, Fi os and Firemen, Water and other 








met with decided favor on both sides of the Atlantic. It is by no means 
equal to that work in depth of research any more than in point of 
| magnitude, but still it is a clever little volume, replete with local in- 
rmation of enlivened by a vein of shrewd humor. It is well got up, 
| and excellently printed. 


The Knickerbocker.—The April No. of this work reached us too 
| late for quotation this week, and almost for perusal. It seems a good 
| one, however, if not better than usual. ‘Ollapod’ has a homily on 
Washington and the Inauguration. The poetical contributions ex- 
ceed in number, and perhaps in merit, those of any periodical in ex- 
|isteuce. The prose papers are judicious, entertaining, and what is a 
great consideration in these bustling times, generally brief. In Edi- 
torial industry and tact, no literary work surpasses the Kuicker- 
bocker. 


| Convention of the Friends of Education —A Committee of ten, ap- 








February last, have called a State Conveution of the friends of Edu- 
cation to sssemble at Utica on the Iith of May next. At that Con- 
vention lectures will be delivered on the following subjects : 
| 1.On the Qualifications and Responsibilities of Teachers. 
| 2. On Vocal Music as a branch of Common School Education. 
| 3. On Elocution as a branch of general education. 
| 4, On the ee branches of Study for Common Schouls, and 
¢ order in which they should be taught. 
5. Oo the History of improvements in Common School Books. 
| 6 On the present laws relating to Schools, expecially Common 
Schools, with suggestions for Legislative improvement. 

7. Reasons why the Clergy ought to use their influence to promote 
general Education. 


We trust this Convention will be fully attended. 





weekly ‘Whig,’ bas been purchased of J. B. Van Schaick & Co. by 
Rensselacr Van Rensselaer of that city, and will hereafter be con- 
ducted by James G. Brooks (the poet Florio, not James Brooks) for- 
merly of this city, and late of the Winchester (Va.) Republican — 
No change will be made in its character. The old publishers retire 


years’ standing and large patronage. So goes the world. 





| Writings of Medison.—We learn from a paragraph in a late num- 
L ber of the Richmond Enquirer, that the family of the illustrious 
| Madison are preparing for the press five or six volumes of his MSS. 
One of these volumes will be devoted to Constitutional Doctrines, 
and the others to his interesting correspondence. 
| These forthcoming volumes are of course exclusive of his Reports 
of the Old Congress, and the Federal Convention, for the purchase 
of which the last Congress have appropriated $30,000. 
—=——=—==z 





Our City Election commences on Tuesday next. Each 
party held a General Meeting this weck ; the Loco Focos on 
Monday in the Park, the regular Van Buren party on Tuesday 
at Tammany Hall, and the Opposition a Young Men's Meet- 
The Loco Foco gathering 
was rather slimmer than usual. Gideon Lee presided at 
Tammany, Dudley Selden at Masonic, Seth Luther in the 
Park. We shall have a spirited but not turbulent election. 
Mr. Clark, the Whig candidate, is generally supposed to 


ing at Masonic on W: dnesday. 


| has hopes of the Common Council. The Whigs contest every 
| Ward, Tammany all but the two first and the Alderman of 
the Fifteenth; the Loco Foros will run tickets in most of the 
j Wards. 


Result in our next. 


Opening of Navigation.—The last barricr of ice which 


——— 


| steamboat Robert L. Stevens, of this city, reached Albany at 


17 o'clock that evening. 


Since then, boats have passed up 


| Operation. We trust our city will soon be enlivencd by the 
| presence of its customary April visitors from the interior. 
Lake Ontario broke up, and was ready for navigation, two 
weeks ago; the upper end of Lake Erie nearly as soon, but the 
| navigation betv-cen Erie and Buffalo had rot commenced at 
| our latest advices, though we believe none other than floating 
| ice remained to impede it. Ten days ago, a steamboat had 
| already made two trips from Pittsburgh to St. Louis and 
back again. 
really important stream in the Umon to bend to the influence 
| of the season. We must have a rail-road or two to the West 


! . . 
| immediately. 


We believe our own noble river was the last 





Benjamin Rathbun was tried at Batavia last week, for 
making and altering three forged notes, of $5,000 cach, with 
eleven (forged) endorsements, which he passed to David F. 
Evans. We have advices up to Saturday, and the trlal wa: 
expected to close that evening. The cvidence was most 


viction, though defended with consummate ability and despe- 








rate resolution by three lawyers. If he should not be con- 


pointed at a Convention of Teachers held in Albany on the 18th of | ha 


The Albany Daily Advertiser, with the semi-weekly ‘Gazette’ and | 


heavy losers by the concern, although an establishment of fifty | 


| stand the best chance to be chosen Mayor, but cach party | 


obstructed the Hudson River broke up on Friday, and the | 


j and down every day, and two regular lines are now in full | 


pointed, and it secmed impossible that he should escape con- |} jis antagonist upon the head and unfortunately killed him. 
| Irwin voluntarily gave himself up, and was held to buil in the 


liquids, &c. &c.” It will be seen from this title that the work is an | victed, he will be remanded to Buffalo, to take his trial on 
imitation on « smaller scale of ‘The Great Metropolis,’ which bas || a4. number of 


indictments for forgery hanging over him 
there. Rather a cloudy prospect. 


A Hoaz.—The Zoological story in another part of this pa- 
per is a most decided hoax, got up by some Boston wag, in 
| honor of the first day of April. (We did not discover the fact 


|| till it had gone to the press.) Another hoax, consisting of 
| most astonishing European news, was got up in Boston on 


|| the same day, and distributed over the country as an‘ Atlas 
|| Extra.” A few were deceived by it. 
Great Fire in Utica.—A fire broke out in Utica on the 
i morning of Friday last, which destroyed above forty houses. 
|| An extra of the Utica Observer says: 
|| This morning has witnessed the most disastrous fire that 
8 ever occurred in this city. It broke out about two o'clock 
|in a frame building occupied by Mr. Brooks, jeweller, and 
| Mr. Walton, saddier, near the corner of Gennesee and Broad 
|| streets. The block being composed principally of frame 
|| buildings, (a few of them having brick fronts,) the flames 
|| spread with great rapidity, and the whole of the block, with 
the exception of the buildings owned by J. E. Hinman and 
|| T. E. Clark, fronting the wood market on Main street and 
the store of E. B. Shearman & Co. on John street, was 
destroyed. 
There being a high wind from the east, the whole of the 
west side of Genesee street, from the store of T. F. Tracy to 
|, the corner of Gennesee and Whitesboro’ streets, including 
| buildings in the rear, and all the buildings on Whitesboro’ 
street to the brick dwelling adjoining the County Clerk's 
| office, were also destroyed—among the rest the North Ameri- 
can Hotel. Most of the buildings were occupied as stores, 
and although a considerable quantity of goods were saved, 
the loss and damage are still great. The loss in buildings is 
the most important. 

A large portion of the property was insured; but how 
much, or by what Companies, it is impossible to say. We 
believe the tna Co., of Hartford, Conn., the Albany Co., 
the Firemen’s Co. of Albany, the Schenectady and Saratoga 
Cos., and the United States Co., had the principal risks. It 
|is impossibie to estimate the loss with much accuracy— 
probably it amounts to a sum not less than 80 or $100,000. 

The fire is still raging, but it will not probably extend its 
ravages any further 








Fire at Stonington, Conn.—A letter from Stonington, 
dated April 2, (Monday) says: 

“Our borough has again been visited by the devastating 
element. About 4 o’clook this morning, a fire broke out in 
the large building owned by Chas. P. Williams, ard occupi- 
ed a3 a cooperage, &c. The building was in flames befgre 
|| the citizens were brought together, and the fire spread with 
much rapidity. Nineteen buildings were totally destroyed, 
and two others partially damaged (the dwelling houses of S. 
Carew and P. Hancox.) All the buildings destroyed were 
stores, except the dwelling houses of C. P. Williams, G. R, 
Hallam and John Dennison, and two stables appurtenant to 
these dwellings. The stores were occupied by P. Hancox. 
E. Faxton, Jr., B. F. Stales & Co., Samuel G. Stanton, Na- 
than Smith, R. P. Barker, (shoe shop) Joshua Pendleton, 
Moses Pendleton, and G. R. Hallam, B. F. Hancox’s shoe 
\shop. Three of the stores were unoccupied. The dwelling 
|house of F. Amy and store of B. & F. Pendleton, are alone 
| standing between the scene of the present and former fire. 
| A part of the proprietors of buildings and merehandise are 
jinsured. TP. Hancox I believe is fully insured, except on his 
building, which was not very valuable. 
| The fire was unquestionably the work of an incendiary. 
A volunteer watch had been kept up until the night Pts ious.” 

Star. 





Fire at Hudson.—A very serious fire occurred in the up- 
per part of Warren-strect, carly Monday morning. It origin- 
jated in a small building occupied as a hat store by Schuyler 
| Van Loon, which building together with the adjoining one 
occupied by Henry B. Van Duesen as a grocery, and Mr. 
| Shattuck as a shoe shop, and the two large brick stores occu- 
pied by Mesick & Dean, and Reed & Gage, was entirely de- 
| stroyed, with a number of back buildings. Not an article 
| was saved from the shops of Van Loon and Shattuck and the 
| store of Van Duesen, not even their books. Mesick & Dean 
land Read & Gage saved a part of their goods, The loss is 
| about half covered by insurance. [Col. Republican. 





|| A Bad Job.—The Pittsburgh Times says that a quarrel 
|having arisen a few days since, between two young men na- 
med Irwin ard Job, in Elizabeth township, Job threatened to 
“ give Irwin a d—I1 of a flogging; and mecting him in the 
street shortly afterwards, attempted to put his threat into 
execution. Irwin warned Job to keep his distance, but 
the latter coming strong upon him, he threw a stone which 





sum of $2,000. 
















GEOLOGY AND AGRICULTURE. 

In the Agricultural Convention at Albany, Mr. Mather of 
the State Geological Crops, im obedience to a request of the 
Convention, submitted the following Report: 

The Agricultural convention having requested a statement 
of some of the advantages which may probably result to the 
agricultural, and other interests, from the geological survey 
of the state now in progress, I will proceed to sketch a slight 
outline. 

When we look around upon the surface of our country, we 
are apt to conclude that the materials forming it, are arrang- 
ed without any regularity or order; but it is net so. The la- 
borious investigations of the geologist and mineralogist have 
demonstrated, that there ts a ches f order in which these | 
a, e massee of strata calied formations, are super | 

el each other, and this orderis never Meo 5 } 

Another fact of equal importance is, that certain mineral | 
substances are most constantly associated with each. other, | 
and also, that they are found in particular kindsefrocks. | 

The geologist, guided by these facts, in traversing any dis- 
trict of country, knows what mineral substances and rocks | 
will probably be found. He is thus guided in his search for | 
coal, valuable ores, salt, gypsum, limestone, for marble, for | 
lime and hydraulic cement, and all the various minerals and 
rocks which can be applied te useful 

Geology thus serves to point out the geographical positions 
in which particular minerals may be expected, and geological | 
investigations serve to trace out the particular localities, so 
that the public may reap the benefit. 

The geological survey now in progress, has made suth de- 
velopements of our rich and varied mineral resources, as will 


serve to introduce various pew brarches of industry, afford 
new fields for profitable jent and iavestment of capi- | 
taland add a new impalse te the rapidly growing prosperity of | 
the state. 


Another important object of the survey will be to i | 


the ic mind in relation to the numerous fruitless research- | 
es for coal, silver, gold, tin, lead, &c. which are so often | 
sought in the bowels of the earth where there is not even a) 
probability that they will be found. Hundreds of our fel-| 
low-citizens have been duped by the interested motives of a| 
class of ignorant men, who pretend by mineral rods, and) 
other means, to have the power of discovering valuable me- | 
tals. In these persons, some of our citizens have placed auch |; 
implicit confidence, that their whole estates have been ex-| 
pended erethey have repented of their credulity. The min-| 
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. | 
; useful may be gencrally diffused through the community, | 
oe of = schools, academies, and colleges; but that a 
department will be created in the proposed agricultural cob | 
lege or school, in which the ange of chemistry, miner. || 
alogy, geology, &c. to agriculture, mining, metallurgy, and | 
the arts, shall be thoroughly and systematically taught. 
I have mentioned metallurgy, mining and the arts in con- |, 
nection with the applications of the science, because, it is | 
mainly owing to improvements made in them, that agricul. 
ture, civilization, and the arts have progressed to their pres- || 
ent improved states. | 
New-York has made a more liberal appropriation for the | 
objects of the geolugical survey than any other state, aad if! 
the results be worth any thing to the community, they will be |! 
of infinitely more value than the amount expended, and it is 
probable that the revenue arising from the additional trans- |, 
port on our rail-roads and canals, will, in a single year, more | 
than compensate for the whole appropriation. \j 
In preparing the article I have had time only to glance, | 
without much order, at a few of the many important advan- |) 
tages which will result from the geological survey ; but it is || 
confidently believed, that if it be carried on with that minute-| 
ness ef detail, which is necessary to the developement of our 
rich and varied resources, as great an im | 
the general interests of the state, as has been by the Erie ca- || 
nal; and New-York, in this project, as well as in that, wili || 


"have the credit of having been guided by the most liberal | 


and enlarged views of state policy, and of having set an ex- |, 
ample worthy of imitation by others. 


20, gives the fellowing particulars of a distressing accident i 
that accurred on the South Carolina Rail Road, on Monday ! 
last:— ' 

The woods had been set on fire by sparks from the Loco- | 
motive some days before, the fire had communicated to the | 
Rail Road and burnt away the wood work of it for some 70) 
feet. The Engineer, it is said, had been cautioned of the || 
probability of this; ifso, he did not believe it; the train was | 
moving on ata rapid rate when they came upon the burnt | 
spot, about 8 miles from the city. The Engine crushed the | 
unsupported rails and capsized,—t)e Engineer, (Cummings, ) i 





hoped that such a knowledge of this subject as will be practic- | 


ulse will be given to ||; 


Rail Road Accident.—The Charleston Mercury of March|| Even by 


Battles of the Fur Traders with the Indians near the 
Rocky Mountains.—The Jonesborough (Tenu.) Sentinel of 
Sock Sth, contains an interesting narrative from Mr. Ste- 
phen H. L. Meck, now in that town, and who has been for 
the lust 3 or 4 years a member of a Fur oy The compa- 
ny last summer left Rio del Norte, July 20th, for Montras, in 
California. On Sept. 10th, they were surrounded and shot 
at by a large party of the Banork and Snake Indians, armed 
with arrows. The return fire from the deadly rifles of the 
hunters, told a dismal tale, and the Indians astounded, fell 
back with their rude bows and arrows, which were found 
powerless — The mules were then repacked and the 
course resu over the interminable prairics. Five of the 
hunters in the skirmish were wounded, one (Mr. Wm. Small) 
was shot dead bythe arrow of a chief, who was soon after 
brought down. The Indian loss was 27 found dead; the 
wounded probably twice the number. On the 16th, about 
150 of the same tribes bung on the company’s flanks, and be- 
gan to seat themselves down in rings, and their pipes. 
At this moment 30 of the mountaineers rode up to within 
about 40 steps of the savages ani discharged upon them 
their rifles with deliberate aim. The Indians scattered like 
partridges from the hawk, leaving 18 dead and five prisoners, 
which latter, after being severely whipped, were set at liber- 
ty. Travelled now four days across the Sah Plains, when 
they struck the California Mountains, crossing which took 15 
days, and in 14 days more they reached two Laries; now 
scarce of food, and killed a horse, and subsisting on the same 
eleven days, came to the Spanish settlements. 

Here procuring provisions, they proceeded to Montras, 
where they spent the winter agreeably in balls and parties, 

Spanish ladies. On April Ist left, and in 10 days 
struck the snow bank on the seuth side of the Salt or Califor- 
nia Mountain. Thecompany now had 100 horses, 80 mules 
and 25 head of cattle. 

Before reaching the plains on the south side of the moun- 
tain, they had to leave 30 horses, 9 mules, and all the cat- 
tle in the snow, which was 6 feet deep. In the fore part of 
May reached St. Mary's river—on the 4th of July 1836, Que- 
paw or Bear river, then to St. Louis, Mo., with 
their furs. (Philadelphia Saturday News. 


Waltzing with a Corpse.—We take the following from 
the Journal de Maine et Loire: “ At a ball lately given at 


jumped from his seat, but unfortunately the wrong way, the En- | Port Louis, near L’Orient, while a young lady was waltzing, 
gine fell on bim avd literally crushed his head to atoms. The | she felt the hand by which she was supported become stone 
level of the track at the scene of the accident, is about 12 | cold, and on looking into the face of her partner, found his 








ing mania along the Hudson is for finding coal, and it has| 
very frequently been announced, that valuable beds had been i 
discovered. Insome instances companics have been formed, | 
and explorations made, but every instance which has come | 
under my observation was fruitless, and any well informed or | 
practical geologist would have said at once, on re | the | 
place, that there was no indications sufficient to justify the 

expenditure of even a single dollar. } 

Te is believed that in the valley of the Hudson alone, enough | 
had been expended in fruitless mining enterprises to defray | 
the whole expense of the geological survey. | 

The landholder and farmer are perhaps more interested in | 
the investigations of geology than any othcr classes of the | 
community, and it is a matter of great importance to them to| 
‘estimate correctly, not only the agricultural value, but the | 
enineral wealth of their lands. 

The farmer, perhaps, may suppose, that geological investi- | 
gation and science have little to do with agriculture: if so, he is | 
an errer. The examination of soils, (which, except the | 
wash frem hills, rivers, &c. result from the decomposition of | 
the subjacent materials,) is one of the most important of all 
the econemical applications of geology. The applications of 
geological science have not unfrequently converted barren 
wastes stagnant marshes into fruitful fields. Examples | 
‘have been so numerous that it is deemed unnecessary to men- 
tion any in this brief sketch. 

In regard™to the economical application of geology to the 
agricultural interests of the first Geological District, I must 
beg leave to refer to the “ Geological Report,” which will be 

lished under the anthority of the Legislawre, as it would 

improper for me to mention them before its appearance. | 
In that report, this and other subjects connected with agri-| 
culture are discussed more extensively that is practicable, 
while preparing this hasty article: numerous suggestions 
have been made in regard to improved methods of cultiva- 
tion, and new manures, and varied application of those now in 
use have been recommended. ; 

Although our soils now yield millions to our farmers, yet, | 
they are capable af much higher cultivation: and our depos-| 
ites of ores, salt, cypsum, limestones, marbles, granites, peat, | 





feet from the ground. The Servant’s Car plunged after the features deadly pale and horribly contracted. She fainted at 
Engine, and the first Passenger Car, full of indies, followed | the sight. and fell to the ground, whilst her cavalier dropped 


and the Cars lay a heap of ruins together. Out of this || by her side. 


wreck, most strange to say, the passengers were taken up | life of the gentleman was extinct. She maintains that be 
unhurt. The second Engineer was sorsewhat bruised, and a | was dead several seconds before she knew it, and that she 


black man much injured. The second Passenger Car — 
upon the brink, and its inmates had only a moderate s of 


The lady was taken up and recovered, but the 


made one turn round the room with him after he was a corpse. 
He was a married man, with several children, and his wife 


fight for their adventure. The Northern, or English Reader | was at the ball.” 


less he knows, that the rails on this Roud are often supported | 
on poles or beans, the hollow not being filled up, and the | 
cars thus at times appearing as if they went through the air. 


Alabama Rail Road Company.—Great complaints have | 
been made in northern papers of alleged misconduct in the | 
President and Directors of the Alabama and Miss ssippi Rail 
Road Company. This Company was chartered for the pur-| 
pose of making a Rail Road from Jackson to Alabama line, | 
with Banking privileges to enable them the sooner to com- | 
plete the road. The commencing of the road is, as the Mis-| 
sissippi papers cffirm, to be postponed till some time in the | 
latter half of the present century—say 1860—bLut the Bank | 
is in full swing at Brandon, Miss. 

The complaint is, that enormoas amounts of notes have | 
been issued payable in New York and Philadelphia at certain 
Banks, where in fact, on presentation of the notes, no funds 
are found to redeem them. Upwards of $300,000 have been | 
in thie way made payable in New York city, where they have | 
been refused by de Banks. The consequence has been a} 
loud outcry against the Company and its officers. 





The news- | 


| papers have gazetted them as little better than ‘cheats’ and! 
The explanation given by the Bank, most pro- | 


‘ swindlers.’ 
bably in good faith, would relieve them from any such harsh | 
imputation on their designs, though at the ex 
intelligence. The President writes that the 


‘proposed’ to that Bank to furnish checks in New York and 
Philadelphia to the amount of $200,000 each. 
appear t 





marl, &c. productive as they already are, have scarcely be- 
gun to yield their rich and productive harvests. Com 
tively few of their localities have yet been brought to the 
view ef the public eye. 


A knowledge of some of the applications of geology are of | £420,000. Their issues of this sort of paper are over’| suited in her conviction for that erime. 


the highest importance to engineer in the construction 
and location of public works, such as roads, bridges, aque- 
ducts, canals, rail-roads, public edifices, fortifications, break- 
waters, &. 

The applications of geology are of so great economical 


this operation seems to have been very unskilful—even suppo- 
sing it one of the legitimate modes of doing business. 


$400,000. (Register. 


Fire at Rochester.—The extensive and valuable engine 
manufactory of Lewis Selye, at Rochester, and the wooden 
- adjoining, were consumed on the night of the 29th 
ult. 








importance to every class of our citizens, that it is mot only 





rance of 22,000 dollars. 


may not understand how such an accident could happen, un- | 





se of their | 
ank has nt 
chased “bills maturing at 30 or 90 days, accepted in New| 
Otleans, and in deposite in the Bank of Louisiana”—and has | 


The capital stock of the Bank, nominally, is a little over | 


loss is 35,000 dollars, on which there was an insu- || ond Terminer of Bergen. The 


North Carolina Banks.—The notes of the Stete Bank of 
| North Carolina and the Bank of Newbern are not redeemable 
after the second Thursday in November next. The Bank of 
the State of North Carolina; Raleigh Bank and its branches ; 
Cape Fear Bank and its branches, and the Merchants Bank 
at Newbern, may be considered very good, as the stockholders 


|| of each are jointly responsible. 


Afflicting Event.—On Wednesday last, about 11 o'clock, 
one of the drying-houses connected with the extensive gun- 
| powder manufactory in this city, owned by Oliver M. Whi 
ple, Esq. was blown up. Two men, named Jesse L. Gowds 
| and David Morrison, were instantly killed—no others injored 
he loss 





of property we understand is about $2,000. The 


|| mill and machinery were new, having been in operation but a 





few weeks, and were considered very perfect. No cause for 
| the explosion can be assigned. There were not more than 
50 casks of powder in the mill, but the wrecks were thrown 


to a great distance. The two men who were killed were tem- 


perate and industrious, and much respected by all who knew 
them. Mr. Gowdy has left a wife. [Lowell Courier. 


Melancholy Accident.—On the 29th of Feb., the wife of 
Mr. Davip P. Sant, of Fulton, Missouri, was killed bys 
rifle, with which her husband was going out to exanine 4 
wolf pen. In letting the hammer of the lock down, the per- 
cussion cap exploded, and the ball from the rifle struck his 
| wife on the thigh about four and a half inches above the 





It does not) knee. But little external bleeding followed, and in two hours 
the checks were furnished, and it does not appear | she died in great pain, but retaini 
that they were not furnished in time. The management of) last. 


all her faculties to the 
Mrs. Smart wos the sister of Hon. A. G. Harnisox, @ 


| member of Congress from Missouri. 


Convictiod for Murder.—The trial of Mary Jane Hof, 
| the black girl, last weck at Morrigtqwn, N. J. for murder, re- 
She was accordingly 
on the 28th inst. Hercrime, it will 
| probably be recollected, was killing ber mistress, Mrs. Sarah 
Hight, on Sunday, while Mr. H. was absent at Church. 

| Another trial for murder is now in ss, before the Oyer 
is Wm. Sharpless, 


|| sentenced to be hanged 


|| and the charge against him is the murder of his wife. [Sun 
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THE DELUGE. 
BY RUFUS DAWES. 

“The fountains of the great deep were broken up.” 
THERE was a change in Nature; Winter came 
With an unwonted img returned ; 
But not with her returned the voice of birds, 
Nor the bland air, nor the green, drooping herb, 


The rose nvr violet, nur the glow, 
That crimsons o’er the bounding veins of youth. 
But rather strange vicissitudes appeared 
Of heat and unusua]—till the plague 
8 the gliastly cheek of ed man. 
en thought, but dared rot —at length there came 
Through , blazing, the high-fevered sun, 


Drying the cisterns where the raia distilled, 
Till the poor tearless herbage drooped and died. 


Then came the fear of death—distracting thoughts, 
Strange prophecies of voices in the air, 

And sinothered shrieks, as though of drowning men— 
When, lo! a comet, gleaming from the north, 

Lighted the glazing stare of maniac eyes. 

Day dawned, and night seucceeded—it was there, 

Like wo the flaming sword, o'er Eden erst 

Extended, lest the impure shoald venture Heaven. 
Day dawned, and niglit succeeded—still it came, 
Fiercer and redder, till its fiery hair 
Veiled half the face ef heaven ; and not obscured, . 
Though the pale mvon gave her reluctant wealth, 
And the stars showered their prodigal gifts of light, 
To calm men’s apprehensions. Still it came; 

Till even the sky of morning doffed its teiuts, 

And sickened at the harbinger of wo. 

Still on it came—on, to its perilelion. 

Oh! Hope, where now has fled thy spreading smile ? 
Where are the iron nerves, the mailed hearts, 

The eye that never quailed, the blanchless cheek ? 
Man ah encountered man, and muttering. pass'd. 
Girls, with disordered locks, ran to and fro, 
Wringing their bloodless hands, while mothers left 
Their famished babes. and children left their parents, 
Who rent their and, blaspheming ioud, 
Tore the dry hair from off their fevered brows. 
Some ran about for graves, and drowned themselves. 
Surange fear! that hurries man wo drag with death 
The horror that must wake immortally ! 


Tt came—the waters rose—and still it came, 
And still the waters rose ; — the vales 
One angry waste ae : mountain 

Were covered with live creatures, faint with fears. 
And auw with louder, more continued sound, 
Than the storm-thunder, the huze crust of earth 
Cracked and heaved upward—from her sulpharous caves 
The subterranean waters, bellowing forth, 

Rose like another world, and whelmed the old. 
God's coumer fiat spake—one awful shriek, 
From all the millions of Earth's sinful mould, 
Went up to Heaven, and with it went the sea 
And every living thi Earth trembled then ; 
Out rushed her A. wr and, ern 
Quenched world of waters, sent on hi 
Unfutbonable c imeval rocks “ 
Were split asunder—and the marbled beds 
Drunk in the mingled lava; beasts and birds, 
Forests and towers and palaces, together 
Rushed w promiscuous ruin; the great deep 
Threw up his giants on the flinty rocks, 

And mixed their skeletons with all the tribes 
That crawled upon his sands ; the icy North 
Oped his fa jaws to grasp the tropic beast, 
And it for ever. 


Where was now 
Thy beauty, Nature f where thy hills and vales, 
Thy sunny uplands, sprinkled o'er with flocks 7 
Where the soft rippling brooks, the meadow-flowers, 
The voice, the sm af ceman, the loud laugh 
That rang above the banquet !—all were gone ! 
Buried in a destroyed ! 
For o'er them hung the stifled canopy. 
Where Death sat throned, c with the rotting dead, 
Yet longing for more food—while at his side, 
Sin languished that her votaries were no more ! 


INTERIOR OP A HOUSE IN THE HOLY LAND. 

Much snow had fallen about it, and several of the houses 
had been destroyed. It was encircled by a very fine planta- | 
tion of olive trees, and stood immediately below the peak 
where the sacrifice of Elijah was consumed. The best house 
was that of a Christian, an acquaintance of the monk, and I 
went to it. Inthe centre of the floor was seated a very 
pretty woman nearly lost in the smoke which rose from a 
fire by her side. Had she been old and ugly, I should have 
started from her as from a witch, engaged in her u in- 
eantations: all about her had the aspect of ‘a deed without 
aname.’ A large cauldron was simmering upon the hissing 
wet logs, into which she was throwing tho ingredients of 
ome not ye ee mess. A nuked child was lying 
asleep at as if ready to be into the _ 
When we disturbed her she rose eres ag) her 
dark locks from a really fine countenance, welcomed us with 
a good deal of grace to her fireside. It was just dusk, and 
the rain had begun to fall. There was but one room 





convent of Nazareth; this was uncorked to do honor to the 





ho outlet for the smoke, which grew thicker and thicker.— 








The husband soon came in, followed by a herd of cattle, and || Jast 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


goats and that bleated most emulously. Our chamber 
was elevated a four feet abpve the and at the 
edge of it was scooped a manger, where for the 


night was thrown; and in the passage below it, within the 
door, all the beasts were huddled. The kids and the lambs, 
however, were suffered as a special indulgence, to frisk all 
over the place. The master was happy to see us, and order 
ed a kid to be slain for the occasion. The party now began 
to increase. More children ran in; and a solemn Turk, on 
his journey, arrived to partake of the hospitality. In about 
an hour the dinner was prepared, and to work we all went 


bottle of wine in the house, that he had brought from the 


feast. The smoke, however, had nearly blinded me; and I 
sat with a bandage round my eyes, very much to the amuse- 
ment of the more practised ones about me. I peeped from 
beneath it every now and then to dip my hand in the dish, 
and caught a misty of my companions. The Turk 
thought it proper to draw from the neighLorhood of the wine 
vessel, which was a most capacious one, and set aloof. When 
dinner was at an end came coffee and conversation, and I was 
most completely put to the ques@on. I was obliged to de- 
scribe birth, parentage and occupation: to tell the 
names of all belonging to me, and to draw little pictures of 
their beauties. The woman of the house was most intelli- 
gent, and touk great interest in my narrations; but in the 
East, women are seldom mure than listeners. I did not hear | 
her own voice much. The party now lessened gradually: 
each spread his carpet and threw himself upon it, till at length 
we were all stretched in a row, with our beads to the wall; 
the lady first, then the master, and so on to the Turk, who 
had the outside. I came next to the children, with a calf 
tied to the pillar between us: a few kids were lying at our 
feet. The cows munched audibly all night, and the goats 
hiccupped without interruption. Sleep, therefore, was hope- 
less, and I rolled about in envy of all in the place until day- 
light came to my relief. The moment it peeped into the | 
room,up rose the good dame to bake cakes; and her three | 
daughters, Sarah, Husnee, and Satafic, scrambled away, | 
after having most piously crossed themselves, to milk the | 
cows, who had already begun ‘to snuff the morning air,’ and | 
were butting with all their might against the door. This) 
commotion brought us suddenly to our legs; the door was at | 


length opened, and out we all rushed, to the youngest kid | —_————_ 


the family. The court-yard was covered with snow, which 
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REAR RANK, ATTENTION! 
EF Will the following gentiemen oblige us by liquidating our 
claims against them, as expressed by the figures opposite their names? 
Those of them who have changed their places of residence about 
half-way between sunset and sunrise, leaving their papers at the 
mercy wenn cor ee will please direct us where to send the 
future n rs, y shall have paid u arrearages, ° 
ment in advance will be expected. _ “aay 





























had fallen during the night; and, having no desire to paddle | 
about in it, 1 returned to the house, where mew milk and) 
barley cakes awaited us. (Major Skinner's Journey to ldia. | 


Asrcpote or Koscrusxo.—A few years ago, when Kosci- | 
usko came to this city on his way to America, great marks of | 


honor were shown him, and many presents made him, both | ary for the Island of Java, to Adelaide, da 


by the manicipality and by individuals. Among others, an | 
honest gingerbread-baker thought, as he was going to sea, | 
nothing could be more acecptable to him than a noble plum- | 
cake for the voyage. 
could be made, and a valiant one it was. It was as big as he | 
could carry; and on the top, which was, as usual, covered | 
with a crust of sugar, was written in colored sugar plums—' 
*To the gallant Kosciusko.’ With this burden the good man 
proceeded to the house of the American Consul, where Kosci- 
usko was lodged, and inquired for the Gencral. He was told 
that he was lying on the sofa, for his wounds were not at that 
time healed, and he was too much fatigued and too unwell to 
see anyone. ‘‘QOh,” said the gingerbread-baker, “ he won't | 
be angry at seeing me, I warrant; so show me the way up;” | 
and pushing the scrvant forward, he followed him up steirs 

into the room. When, however, he saw the great man whom | 
he was come to honor lying on a couch, with his countenance 

pale, painful, and emaciated, yet full of benevolence, the sight | 
ove 


child, and ran out of t 


} 
System or Surxames.—During the late war it became 


al 
fashion to call infants after the successful Admirals—though | 


it would have been more in character to have named ships | 
after them. The next generation will have Hoods and Nel- 
sonsin abundance. Sometimes an irreverent species of wit, | 
if wit it may be called, has been indulged upon this subject. 
A man whose name is Ball, has christened his three sons | 
Pistol, Musket, and Cannon. I have heard of another, who, | 
having an illegitimate boy, baptized him Nebuchadnezzar, 
because, pte. toa mode af quilting here, he was to be | 
sent to grass—that is, nursed by a peor woman in the country. 
Latety Marrizp.—You see that prim-looking young | 
man yonder, with smooth chin, countenance all in smiles, 
neatly trimmed whiskers, dove-colored stock, white vest, well | 
blacked boots, new broadcloth coat, and pantaloons, shining | 
silk hat: on his arm a handsome new markct basket, filled | 
with the delicacies of the season. “ Yes,”—how careful he | 

walks—erect, too, as a May-pole, his head as immovable as 
though it were stuck on a pivot—a smile for everybody, and | 
a crimson cheek for each friend he meets. He seems the | 
jest man alive, and in good humor with all the world. 


' 


week. 


He made him the very best which | 


»wered him ; he put down his cake, burst into tears like a |, 
room without speaking a single word. | 


“ Yes, well, what of him ?”’—What ? why—t’e marricd | Five Dollars, tely free of postage or other 
. - \|two copies for one year. Larger cums ia proportion 
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(To be Continued.) 
arried, 
On Thursday, by Rev. Dr. , William J. Burritt to Ann M. W. 





' Donaldson. 


| On Sunday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Michael High to Harriet 
Crisman. 


| yOu Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Kennedy, Thomas Disbrow to Emeline 


On Monday, by Rev. Mr. Donahor, J. Bo 


to Amelia Rafferty. 
On Monday, by Rev. Dr. De Witt, Rev. Waria wie 


art E. Waring, Mission- 
ter of Col. J. W. Forbes. 
| On Monday, by Rev. Dr. Hawks, John T. Stagg to Caroline Town, 
| daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Joeiah Hornblower, jr. 
| On Wednesday, by Rev. Dr. Hawks, Louis E. Root to Elizabeth, 
| daughter of St n B. Munn, Esq. 
| tm Plainfield, Ii. Feb. 15, by Rev. Mr. Prentice, Walter 8. Eames, 
— to Miss Evizasetn Jesvr, (our correspondent, SteLLa)—all of 
inois. 
| _ At Norwich, Conn. on the 30th ult. by Rev. Dr. Paddock, Fre- 
! a Tracy to Maria F. daughter of the late William Wilson, all of 
| this city. 
At New:Orleans, on the 9th ult. by Rev. S. S. Wheat, Lieut. Wm. 
S. Heary, U. S. A. to Arietta Livingston, daughter of Gilbert L. 
| Thompson, Esq. all of this city. 


Did, 
| On Friday, Harriet, wife of Charles Le Clair, aged 30 years. 
On Saturday, Janet, daughter of George Blount, aged 4 years. 
| On Sunday, William W. Tindall, aged 33 years. 
| On Sunday, Mrs. Eleanor A. Hilson, of the Park Theatre. 
| On Sunday, Sarah, wife of James Caldwell, aged 61 years. 
On Sunday, Edwin McChain, aged 21 years. 
| On Sunday, Mrs. Elizabeth Jacobson, aged 36 years. 
Qu Monday, John Mount, aged 39 years. 
On Monday, Catharine C , aged 53 years. 
On Wednesday, Abraham Talmon, 36 years. 
- ae y, Susan Halsted, 66 fey 
| e City Laepector re the death of 176 persons during the 
week ending Saturday, April 1. ” 











. o~~- LADY'S FRIEND—By a Lady—Fourth edition, is just 
published at the Boston Bookstore, 114 Fulton-st. 6,000 of this 
practical and excellent book have been sold in a very short time. Its 
charactor is very peculiar, and admirably adapted to interest those 
for whem it is intended, and also parents generally. The chapters 
on preserving the health, behavior of the sick, and nursing the sick, 
are idered invaluable, they have been fully approved by one of 
-he first physicians in Boston. 

The following are some of the many testimonials of its value : 

“It inculcates a constant regard to the happiness of others, and 
points out the means to promote it.” Rev. Andrew Norton. 

h: I have never seen so sensi! so useful a book for young la- 
dies. is. 


N. P. Wi 
April 8 8. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st. 
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GEOLOGY AND AGRICULTURE. 

In the Agricultural Convention at Albany, Mr. Mather of 
the State Geological Crops, im obedience to a request of the 
Convention, submitted the following Report: 

The Agricultural convention having requested a statement 
of some of the advantages which may probably result to the 
agricultural, and other interests, from the geological survey 
of the state now in progress, I will proceed to sketch a slight 
outline. 

When we look around upon the surface of our country, we 
are apt to conclude that the materials forming it, are arrang- 
ed without any regularity or order; but it is net so. The la- 
borious investigations of the geologist and mineralogist have 
demonstrated, that there is a regular order in which these 
aggregate masses of strata calied formations, are super | 

uper each other, and this order is never Neots } 

Another fact of equal importance is, that certain mineral | 
substances are most constantly associated with each. other, | 
and also, that they are found in particular kindsofrocks. | 

The geologist, guided by these facts, in traversing any dis- 
trict of country, knows what mineral substances rocks 
will probably be found. He is thus guided in his search for 
coal, valuable ores, salt, gypsum, limestone, for marble, for | 
lime and hydraulic cement, and all the various minerals a 
rocks which can be applied to useful 

Geology thus serves to point out the geographical positions 
in which particular minerals may be expected, and geological | 
investigations serve to trace out the particular localities, so 
that the public may reap the benefit. 

The geological survey now in progress, has made suth de- 
velopeisents of our rich and varied mineral resources, as will 
serve to introduce various mew branches of indestry, afford 


new fields for profitable jemt aed investment of capi- | 
, a> = aqguemamaaeatecaaaa rapidly growing prosperity of | 
state. 


| 

Another important object of tke survey will be to undeceive | 
the ic mind in relation to the numerous fruitless rescarch- | 
es for coal, silver, gold, tin, lead, &c. which are so often | 
sought in the bowels of the earth where there is not even a/| 
probability that they will be found. Hundreds of our fel-! 
low-citizens have been d by the interested motives of a 
class of ignorant men, who pretend by mineral rods, and 
other means, to have the power of discovering valuable me- 
tals. In these persons, some of our citizens have placed such | 
implicit confidence, that their whole estates have been ex-| 
nded erethey have repented of their credulity. The min-| 
ing mania along the Hudson is for finding coal, and it has | 


—— 


ally useful may be gencrally diffused through the community, } 
by means of our schools, academies, and colleges ; but that a } 
department will be created in the proposed agricultural col- |! 
lege or school, in which the applications of chemistry, miner | 
alogy, geology, &c. to agriculture, mining, metallurgy, and | 
the arts, shall be thoroughly and systematically taught. 
I have mentioned metallurgy, mining and the arts in con- 
nection with the applications of the science, because, it is | 
mainly owing to improvements made in them, that agricu!- i 
ture, civilization, and the arts have progressed to their pres- |) 
ent improved states. 
New-York has made a more liberal appropriation for the | 
objects of the geolegical survey than any other state, and if || 
the results be worth any thing to the community, they will be | 
of infinitely more value than the amount expended, and it is 
probable that the revenue arising from the additional trans- }, 
port on our rail-roads and canals, will, in a single year, more | 


than compensate for the whole appropriation. i} 
In preparing the article I have had time only to glance, |) 
without much order, at a few of the many important advan-| 
tages which will result from the geological survey ; but it is | 
confidently believed, that if it be carried on with that minute- | 
ness of detail, which is necessary to the developement of our 
rich and varied resources, as great an impulse will be given to |) 
the general interests of the state, as has a by the Erie ca- || 
nal; and New-York, in this project, as well as in that, wili | 
have the credit of having been guided by the most liberal 


hoped that such a knowledge of this subject as will be practic- i Battles of the Fur Traders with the Indians near the 


Rocky Mountains.—The Jonesborough (Tenu.) Sentinel of 
March 8th, contains an interesting narrative from Mr. Ste- 
phen H. L. Meek, now in that town, and who has been for 
the lust 3 or 4 years a member of a Fur Company. The compa- 
ny last summer left Rio del Norte, July 20th, for Montras, in 
California. On Sept. 10th, they were surrounded and shot 
at by a large party of the Banork and Snake Indians, armed 
with arrows. The return fire from the deadly rifles of the 
hunters, told a dismal tale, and the Indians astounded, fell 
back with their rude bows and arrows, which were found 
powerless weapons. The mules were then repacked and the 
course amebannete interminable prairies. Five of the 
hunters in the skirmish were wounded, one (Mr. Wm. Small) 
was shot dead bythe arrow of a chief, who was soon after 
brought down. The Indian loss was 27 found dead; the 
wounded bly twice the number. On the 16th, about 
150 of the same tribes hung on the company’s flanks, and be- 
gan to seat themselves down in rings, and smoke their pipes. 
At this moment 30 of the mountaineers rode up to within 
about 40 steps of the savages ani discharged upon them 
their rifles with deliberate aim. The Indians scattered like 
partridges from the hawk, leaving 18 dead and five prisoners, 
which latter, after being severely whipped, were set at liber- 
ty. Travelled now foar days across the Salt Plains, when 
they struck the California Mountains, crossing which took 15 

ays, and in 14 days more they reached two Laries; now 
scarce of food, and killed a horse, and subsisting on the same 


gh . ~ _ || eleven days, came to the Spanish settlements. 
eas = ee 4 end of having set an ex-}) Here procuring provisions, they proceeded to Montras, 
P y X i | ee spent the winter agreeably in balls and parties, 
Rail Road Accident.—The Charl Mercury of Merch given by Spanish ladies. On April Ist left, and in 10 days 
20, gives the fallowing particulars of a distressing accident struck the snow bank on the suuth side of the Salt or Califor. 
that accurred on the South Carolina Rail Road, on Monday || ™® Mountain. Thecompany now had 100 horses, 80 mules 
lasts— yo the south side of the 
fi || Before reaching on south side moun- 
oti words hd honor om Sr by sacha from he Lee | Sty bad ke 56 kcosy Sesion cans 
Rail Road and burnt away the wood work of it for some 70. tle in the snow, which was 6 feet deep. In the fore part of 
feet. The Engineer, it is said, had been cautioned of the || May reached St. Mary's river—on the 4th of July 1836, Que- 
probability of this; ifso, he did not believe it; the train was | ned or Bear river, then a St. Louis, Mo., with 
moving on at a rapid rate when they came the burnt || ‘heir furs. [Philadelphia Saturday News. 
spot, about 8 miles from the city. The Engine crashed the | Waltzing with a Corpse.—We take the following from 
unsupported rails and capsized,—the Engineer, (Cummings,) | the Journal de Maine et Loire: “At a ball lately given at 
jumped from his seat, but unfortunately the wrong way, the En- | Port Louis, near L’Orient, while a young lady was waltzing, 
gine fell on bim and literally crushed his head to atoms. The | she felt the hand by which she was supported become stone 
level of the track at the scene of the accident, is about 12 | cold, and on looking into the face of her partner, found his 
feet from the ground. The Servant’s Car plunged after the | features deadly pale and horribly contracted. She fainted at 








very frequently been announced, that valuable beds had been | 
discovered. In some instances companics have been formed, || 
and explorations made, but every instance which has come || 
under my observation was fruitless, and any well informed or || 
practical geologist would have said at once, on seein the | 
place, that there was no indications sufficient to justify the || 
= of even a single dollar. I! 

t is believed that in the valley of the Hudson alone, enough || 
had been expended in fruitless mining enterprises to defray | 
the whole expense of the geological survey. 

The landholder and farmer are perhaps more interested in i 
the investigations of geology than any othcr classes of the | 
community, and it is a matter of great importance to them to | 
‘estimate correctly, not only the agricultural value, but the | 
enineral wealth of their lands. 

The farmer, perhaps, may suppose, that geological investi- 
gation and science have little to do with agriculture : if so, he is | 
an errer. The examination of soils, (which, except the 
wash frem hills, rivers, &c. result from the decomposition of | 
the exbjacent matcrials,) is one of the most important of all 
the econemical applications of geology. The applications of 
geological science have not unfrequently converted barren 
wastes and stagnant marshes into fruitful fields. Examples | 
have been so numerous that it is deemed unnecessary to men- 
tion any in this brief sketch. 

In regard™to the economical application of geology to the 
agricultural interests of the frst Geological District, I mnst 
beg leave to refer to the “ Geological Report,” which will be 

ished under the authority of the Legislawre, as it would 
improper for me to mention them before its appearance. | 
In that report, this and other subjects connected with agri- 
culture are discussed more extensively that is practicable, 
while preparing this hasty article: numerous suggestions 
have been made in regard to improved methods of cultiva- 
tion, and new manures, and varied application of those now in 
use have been recommended. , 

Although our soils now yield millions to our farmers, yet, 
they are capable af much higher cultivation: and our dopos-| 
ites of ores, salt, gypsum, limestones, marbles, granites, peat, | 
marl, &c. productive as they already are,have scarcely be- 
gun to yield their rich and productive harvests. Compara- 
tively few of their localities have yet been brought to the 
view ef the public eye. 

A knowledge of some of the applications of geology are of | 











Engine, and the first Passenger Car, full of indies, followed | the sight. and fell to the ground, whilst her cavalier dropped 
and the Cars lay - heap of ruins together. Out of this | by her side. The lady was taken up and recovered, but the 
wreck, most strange to say, the passengers were taken up | life of the gentleman was extinct. She maintains that be 
unhurt. The second Engineer was sotnewhat bruised, and a | was dead several seconds before she knew it, and that che 
black man much injured. The second Passenger Car — | made one turn round the room with him after he was a corpse. 
upon the brink, and its inmates had only a moderate s of || He was a married man, with scveral children, and his wife 
fright for their adventure. The Northern, or English Reader) was at the ball.” 

may not understand how such an accident could happen, un- | 
less he knows, that the rails on this Roud are often supported || 


a 


North Carolina Banks.—The notes of the State Bank of 


jon poles or beans, the hollow not being filled up, and the || North Carolina and the Bank of Newbern are not redeemable 


cars thug at times appearing as if they went through the air. || after the second Thursday in November next. The Bank of 


i ‘ swindlers.’ 


Alabama Rail Road Company.—Great complaints have 
been made in northern papers of alleged misconduct in the | 
President and Directors of the Alabama and Miss ssippi Rail 


| Road Company. This Company was chartered for the — 
ine, | 


pose of making a Rail Road from Jackson to Alabama 
with Banking privileges to enable them the sooner to com-| 
plete the road. The commencing of the road is, as the Mis-| 
sissippi papers cffirm, to be postponed till some time in the | 
latter half of the present century—say 1860—but the Bank, 
is in full swing at Brandon, Miss. 
complaint is, that enormoas amounts of notes have | 
been issued payable in New York and Philadelphia at certain 
Banks, where in fact, on presentation of the notes, no funds | 
are found to redeem them. Upwards of $300,000 have been | 
in thie way made payable in New York city, where they have | 
been refused by he Banks. The consequence has been a| 
loud outery against the Company and its officers. The news-| 


| papers have gazetted them as little better than ‘cheats’ and | 


The explanation given by the Bank, most pro- | 
bably in good faith, would relieve them from any such harsh | 
imputation on their designs, though at the expense of their | 
intelligence. The President writes that the Bank has pur-| 
chased “bills maturing at 30 or 90 days, accepted in New| 
Otleans, and in deposite in the Bank of Louisiana”—and has 
‘proposed’ to that Bank to furnish checks in New York and 
Philadelphia to the amount of $200,000 each. It does not’ 
appear that the checks were furnished, and it does not appear 
that they weve not furnished in time. The management of | 
this operation seems to have been very unskilful—even suppo- 
sing it one of the legitimate modes of doing business. 

The capital stock of the Bank, nominally, is a little over 
$480,000. Their issues of this sort of paper ore over 








the highest importance to the engineer in the construction 
and location of public works, such as roads, bridges, aque- 
ducts, canals, rail-roads, public edifices, fortifications, break- 
“—— &e. 

applications of geology are of so great economical 
importance to every class of our citizens, that it is mot only 





$400,000. (Register. | 
Fire at Rochester.—The extensive and valuable engine 


manufactory of Lewis Selye, at Rochester, and the wooden 
oy 9 4 were consumed on the night of the 29th 
ult. 





loss 2 S8000 dette, on witch Gasse wes on tnew- | onl Fommaiens ol Batare. The accused is Wm. S 


rance of 22,000 dollars. 


| she died in great pain, but retaini 


the State of North Carolina; Raleigh Bank and its branches ; 
Cape Fear Bank and its branches, and the Merchants Bank 
at Newbern, may be considered very good, as the stockholders 
of each are jointly responsible. 

Afflicting Event.—On Wednesday last, about 11 o'clock, 
one of the drying-houses connected with the extensive gun- 
| powder manufactory in this city, owned by Oliver M. Whi 
| ple, Esq. was blown up. Two men, named Jesse L. ae | 





|| and David Morrison, were instantly killed—no others injure 


| The loss of ey we understand is about $2,000. The 
mill and machinery were new, having been in operation but a 
few weeks, and were considered very perfect. No cause for 
the explosion can be assigned. There were not more than 
50 casks of powder in the mill, but the wrecks were thrown 
to a great distance. The two men who were killed were tem- 
perate and industrious, and much respected by all who knew 
them. Mr. Gowdy has left a wife. [Lowell Courier. 


Melancholy Accident.—On the 29th of Feb., the wife of 
Mr. Davip P. Smant, of Fulton, Missouri, was killed bya 
rifle, with which her husband was going out to exanine 4 
wolf pen. In letting the hammer of the lock down, the per- 
cussion cap exploded, and the ball from the rifle struck his 
wife on the thigh about four and a half inches above the 
knee. But little external bleeding followed, and in two hours 
all her faculties to the 

last. Mrs. Smant wos the sisterof Hon. A. G. Harnisox, @ 
| member of Congress from Missouri. 


| Conviction’ for Murder.—The trial of Mary Jane Hof, 
| the black girl, last weck at Morrigsqwn, N. J. for murder, re- 
| sulted in her conviction for that crime. She was accordingly 
| sentenced to be hanged on the 28th inst. Hercrime, it will 

a be recollected, was killing her mistress, Mrs. Sarah 








light, on Sunday, while Mr. H. was absent at Church. 
| Another trial for murder is now in eeeee me OFF 
| and the charge against him is the murtler of his wife. [Sur 
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THE DELUGE. 
BY RUFUS DAWES. 


“ The fountains of the great deep were broken up.” 
THEeRe was a change in Nature; Winter came 
With an unwonted img returned ; 
But not with her returned the voice of birds, 

Nor the bland air, nor the green, drooping iserb, 


The rose nor violet, nur the glow, 
That crimsons o’er the bounding veins of youth. 


But rather strange vicissitudes appeared 
Of heat _ ca oul al the plague 
+ sy glastly cheek man. 

en thought, but dered not —at length there came 
Through blazing, the high-fevered sun, 
Drying the cisterns where the raia distilled, 
Till the poor tearless herbage drooped and died. 


Then came the fear of death—distracting thoughts, 

Strange ies of voices in the air, 

And sinothered shrieks, as though of drowning men— 

When, lo! a comet, gleaming from the north, 

Lighted the glazing stare of maniac eyes. 

Day dawned, and night eucceeded—it was there, 

Like w the flaming sword, o'er Eden erst 

Extended, lest the impure shoald venture Heaven. 

Day dawned, and aiglt succeeded—astill it came, 
Fiercer and redder, till its fiery hair 

Veiled half the face ef heaven ; and not obscured, . 
Though the pale mvon gave her reluctant wealth, 
And the stars showered their prodigal gifts of light, 
To calm men's apprehensions. il it came ; 

Till even the sky of morning doffed its teiuts, 

And sickened at the harbinger of wo. 

Still on it came—on, to its perihelion. 

Oh! Hope, where now has fled thy spreading smile ? 
Where are the iron nerves, the mailed hearts, 

The eye that never quailed, the blanchless cheek ? 
Man bh encountered man, and muttering, pass’d. 
Girls, with disordered locks, ran to and fro, 
Wringing their bloodless hands, while mothers left 
Their famished babes. and children left their parents, 
Who rent their and, blaspheming loud, 

Tore the dry hair from off their fevered brows. 

Some ran about for graves, and drowned themselves. 

Strange fear! that hurries man wo drag with death 

The horror that must wake immortally ! 


Tt came—the waters rose—and still it came, 
And still the waters rose ; till o'er the vales 
One waste ; the mountain 

Were covered with live creatures, faint with fears. 
And auw with louder, more continued sound, 
Than the storm-thunder, the h crust of earth 
Cracked and heaved upward—from her sulphurous caves 
The subterranean waters, bellowing forth, 

Rose like another world, and whelmed the old. 
God's coumer fiat spake—one awfal shriek, 
From all the millions of Earth's sinful mould, 
Went up to Heaven, and with it went the sea 
And every living = Earth trembled then ; 
Out rushed her central fires, and, suddenly 
Quenched by the world of waters, sent on high 
U clouds—primeval rocks 

Were asunder—and the marbled beds 
Drunk in the mingled lava ; beasts and birds, 
Forests and towers and palaces, together 
Rushed w promiscuous ruin; the great deep 
Threw up Cis iants on the flinty rocks, 

And mixed their skeletons with all the tribes 
That crawled upon his sands ; the icy North 
Oped his fa jaws to grasp the tropic beast, 
And it for ever. 


Where was now 
Thy beauty, Nature f where thy hills and vales, 
Thy sunny uplands, sprinkled o'er with flocks 7 
Where the soft rippling brooks, the meadow-flowers, 
The voice, the smile of woman, the loud laugh 
That rang above the banquet !—all were gone! 


Buried in ee a ne destroyed ! 
For o'er them hung the stifled —— 
Where Death sat roned, cram with the rotting dead, 


Yet! for more food—while at his side, 
Gin langaitied dus her vqtaries were no were! 





INTERIOR OP A HOUSE IN THE HOLY LAND. 

Much snow had fallen about it, and several of the houses 
had been destroyed. It was encircled by a very fine ta- 
tion of olive trees, and stood immediately below the peak 
where the sacrifice of Elijah was consumed. The best house 
was that of a Christian, an acquaintance of the monk, and I 
went to it. Inthe centre of the floor was seated a very 
pretty woman nearly lost in the smoke which rose from a 

re by her side. Had she been old and ugly, I should have 
started from her as from a witch, engaged pak me 
cantations: all about her had the aspect of ‘a deed without 
aname.’ A large cauldron was simmering upon the hissing 
wet logs, into which she was throwing tho ingredients of 
some not il lling mess. A nuked child was lying 
asleep at her feet, as if ready to be into the pot.— 
When we disturbed her she rose hastily, and, brushing her 
dark locks from a. fine countenance, welcomed us with 
a good deal of grace to her fireside. It was just dusk, and 
the rain had begun to fall. There was but one room and 
no outlet for the smoke, which grew thicker and thicker.— 
The husband soon came in, followed by & herd of cattle, 


convent of Nazareth; this was uncorked to do honor to the 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


that bleated most emulously. Our chamber 
i aber: and at the 

was scooped a manger, where provision for the 
night was thrown; and in the passage below it, within the 
door, all the beasts were huddled. The kids and the lambs, 
however, were suffered as a special indulgence, to frisk all 
over the The master was happy to see us, and order- 
ed a kid to be slain for the occasion. The party now began 
to increase. More children ran in; and a solemn Turk, on 
his journey, arrived to partake of the hospitality. In about 
an hour the dinner was prepared, to work we all went 
eighteen in number. The hpst being a Christian, hed a large 
bottle of wine in the house, that he had brought from the 


feast. The smoke, however, had nearly blinded me; and I 
sat with a bandage round my eyes, very much to the amuse- 


m 

thought it proper to draw from dhs asighborbood of the wine 
vessel, which was a most capacious one, and set aloof. When 
dinner was at an end came coffee and conversation, and I was 
most completely put to the ques@on. I was obliged to de- 
scribe my bi and occupation: to tell the 
names of all belonging to me, and to draw little pictures of 
their beauties. The woman of the house was most intelli- 
gent, and took greut interest in my narrations; but in the 
East, women are seldom mure than listeners. I did not hear | 
her own voice much. The party now lessened gradually: 
each spread his carpet and threw himself upon it, til! at length 
we were all stretched in a row, with our beads to the wall; 
the lady first, then the master, and so on to the Turk, who 
had the outside. I came next to the children, with a calf 
tied to the pillar between us: a few kids were lying at our 
feet. The cows munched audibly all night, and the goats 
hiccupped without interruption. Sleep, therefore, was hope- 
less, and I rolled about in envy of ail in the place until day- 
light came to my relief. The moment it peeped into the | 
room,up rose the good dame to bake cakes; and her three | 
daughters, Sarah, Husnee, and Satafic, scrambled away, 
after having most piously crossed themsclves, to milk the 
cows, who had already begun ‘to snuff the morning air,’ and | 
were butting with all their might against the door. This| 
commotion brought us suddenly to our legs; the door was at | 
length opened, and out we all rushed, to the youngest kid of 
the family. The court-yard was covered with snow, which 
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ne eee: RANK, ATTENTION! 

Will following gentlemen oblige us by liquidating our 
claims against them, as expressed by the figures opposite their names? 
Those of them who have changed their places of residence about 
half-way between sunset and sunrise, leaving their papers at the 
mercy of the Postmaster, will please direct us where to send the 
future numbers, after they shall have paid up arrearages, P. S, . 
ment in advance will be expected. ~~ 


—— 

























had fallen during the night ; and, having no desire to paddle | 


about in it, 1 returned to the house, where mew milk and | 


barley cakes awaited us. (Major Skinner's Journey to Iadia. 

Asrcpote or Koscruso.—A few years ago, when Kosci- | 
usko came to this city on his way to America, great marks of | 
honor were shown him, and many presents made him, both | 
by the manicipality and by individuals. Among others, an/ 
honest gingerbread-baker thought, os he was going to sea, 
nothing could be more acceptable to him than a noble plum- 


could be made, and a valiant one it was. 





f 
cake for the voyage. He made him the very best which ! mo yot tn 
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John Holland 250 
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J. W. Will Wooster, Ohio. ......... 1D 
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(Te be Continued.) 
arried, 
Gp Seanteg, by Rev. Dr. , William J. Burritt to Aon M. W. 
son. 





On Sunday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Michael High to Harriet 


risman. 

| m Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Kennedy, Thomas Disbrow to Emeline 
On Monday, by Rev. Mr. Donahor, J. Bo 

| On Monday, by Rev. Dr. De Witt, Rev. Hart E. Waring, Mission- 

| ary for the Island of Java, to Adelaide, “4 —~4 of Col. J. W. Forbes. 

| On Monday, by Rev. Dr. Hawks, John T. Stagg to Caroline Town, 


Cc 


to Amelia Rafferty. 


|| daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Jociah Hornblower, } 


Oa Wednesday, by Rev. Dr. Hawks, Louis E. Root to Elizabeth, 
en B. Munn, Esq. 
to Plainfield, Ii. Feb. 15, by Rev. Mr. Prentice, Walter 8. 


Tt was as big as he || Esq. to Miss Evizasern Jesvr, (our correspondent, SteLta)—all of 


could carry; and on the top, which was, as usual, covered || Ilinois. 


with a crust of sugar, was written in colored sugar plums— || » 


*To the gallant Kosciusko.’ With this burden the good man 
proceeded to the house of the American Consul, where Kosci- 
usko was lodged, and inquired for the Gencral. He was told 
that he was lying on the sofa, for his wounds were not at that 
time healed, and he was too much fatigued and too unwell to 
see anyone. “Oh,” said the gingerbread-baker, “ he won't | 
be angry at seeing me, I warrant; so show me the way up;” 
and pushing the scrvant forward, he followed him up stuirs | 
into the room. When, however, he saw the great man whom | 
he was come to honor lying on a couch, with his countenance 


pale, painful, and emaciated, yet full of benevolence, the sight || 
wered him ; he put down his cake, burst into tears like a \ 
child, and ran out of the room without speaking a single word. | 

Ce ee ee | 


ove 


System or SurnamMes.—During the late war it became a 


it would have been more in character to have named ships | 
after them. The next generation will have Hoods and Nel- 
sonsin abundance. Somctimes an irreverent species of wit, 
if wit it may be called, has been indulged upon this subject. 
A man whose name is Ball, has christened his three sons 
Pistol, Musket, and Cannon. I have heard of another, who, 
having an illegitimate boy, baptized him Nebuchadnezzar, 
because, meine toa mode of speaking here, he was to be 
sent to gruss—that is, nursed by a poor woman in the country. 


Latety Marrizp.—You see that prim-looking young 
man yonder, with smooth chin, countenance all in smiles, 
neatly trimmed whiskers, dove-colored stock, white vest, well | 
blacked boots, new broadcloth coat, and pantaloons, shining | 
silk hat: on his arm a handsome new market basket, filled | 
with the delicacies of the season. “ Yes,"—how careful he | 
walks—ercct, too, as a May-pole, his head as immovable as 
though it were stuck on a pivot—a smile for everybody, and 





fashion to call infants after the successful Admirals—though | ee eg en 


At Norwich, Coun. on the 30th ult. by Rev. Dr. Paddock, Fre- 
— Tracy to Maria F. daughter of the late William Wilson, all of 
is city. 
At New:Orleans, on the 9th ult. by Rev. S. S. Wheat, Lieut. Wm. 
S. Heary, U. S. A. to Arietta Livingston, daughter of Gilbert L. 


| Thompson, Esq. all of this city. 





, 
On Friday, Harriet, wife of Charles Le Clair, aged 30 years. 
On Saturday, Janct, daughter of George Blount, aged 4 years. 
On Sunday, William W. Tindall, aged 33 years. 
On Sunday, Mrs, Eleanor A. Hilson, of the Park Theatre. 
On Sunday, Sarah, wife of James Caldwell, aged 61 ycars. 
On ee — McChain, aged 21 years. 
On ay, Mrs. Elizabeth Jacobson, aged 36 years. 
Ou Monday, John Mount, aged 39 years. 
On Monday, Catharine C , aged 53 years. 
On Wednesday, Abraham Talman, 36 years. 
Ou Wedneeday, Susan Halsted, 66 years. 
The City Luepector re — death of 176 persons during the 
pril 1. 
: a a = 7 a 
OUNG LADY'S FRIEND—By a Lady—Fourth edition, is just 
ublished at the Boston Bookstore, 114 Fulton-st. 6,000 of this 
practical and excellent book have been sold in a very short time. Its 
charactor is very peculiar, and admirably adapted to interest those 
for whom it is intended, and also parents generally. The chapters 
on preserving the health, behavior of the sick, and nursing the sick, 
are considered invaluable, they have been fully approved by one of 
-he first physicians in Boston. hs 
The following are come of the many testimonials of its value : 
“It inculcates a constant regard to the happiness of others, and 
points out the means to promote it.” 
“I have never seen so sensibleand 
dies.” 
April & 


THE NEW-YORK E B—QUARTO,) 
Is published every Saturday evening at No. 127 Nassav-st., (N. Y.) 
H. GREELEY, E. B. FISHFR, J. G. WILSON, Proprietors. 
Terms.—Three Dollars per annum in advance, Three and « half in 





Rev. Andrew Norton. 
so useful a book for young la- 
N. P. Will 
8. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st. 








a crimson cheek for each friend he meets. He seems the 
jest man alive, and in humor with all the world. | 


‘ 


“Yes, well, what of him ?”—What? why—te got married | 
| last week. i 





six months, Four Doilars at the end of the year. Two Dollars for 
six months. No new subs ription taken without advance payment, 
except on the ibility of an Agent. Any persen forwarding 
Five Dollars, jutely free of postage or other c 

‘two copies for one year. Larger sums in proportion 


will receive 





THE NEW-YORKER. 
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MY HOME! MY HOME IS THERE. 


BALLAD+WRITTEN BY ROBERT BAKER, E8Q; COMPOSED BY WHEATLEY KIRK. a 
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The 


There ts an Isic, a bon-ny Isic,Starts proudly from the Sea; 


Lea; 


dear-ecr far than all the world,Is that sweet Isle to me. The 
° o Wh 


Cres. e Tenuto. 


The: 
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are fair; Butbecause it o. my native Land,And my Home, my Home is there. | oe 


The 


"Ste 

The 

~ 

Farewell! tho’ other lands may meet, *Th 
My gaze where’er I look, Por 
I shall not find a spot so sweet, , 
As my own dear Cottage nook. AC 


It is not that alone it stands 
Where all around is fresh and fair; , 
But because it is my native land, the 
And my Home, my Home is there. : 





